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(CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES) 
By H. Carne.ie-Jove 
Illustrated by W. Caton Woodville 


To the West, the Great Karoo, 
To the East, the still blue sea, 
While swift through its heart, like thunder curbed, 
Whirls the might of the Great Bashee. 
Deep is the still blue sea, 
Strong is the Great Bashee, 
But deeper by far is the black man’s hate, 
And stronger by far, to control his fate, 
Must the hand of the white man be. 


(1) 
Where the kraal fires stud the veldt at night, 
And their smokes wreathe it round by day. 
Where the white road shines in the Sun’s fierce light, 
As it winds on its endless way. 
Where there’s never a signal to point the track; 
To be heard, but the croon of the child; 
To the mind, but the lusts and the hate of the black; 
To the soul, but the song of the wild. 
With a jingle, jingle, jangle, 
With summons, tax, or toll, 
Rides the black hate’s master, 


The C.M.R. patrol. 
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(2) 
Nothing to keep, but a head that’s clear; 
A soul lit by eyes keen and bright; 
A tongue that is moist, when the water’s not near; 
And an ear that is perfect at night. 

Where there’s nothing to gain in the deadness of things, 
But the striving that comes with the strife; 
And you’ve left reputation to knaves and to kings, 
So you’ve nothing to lose, but your life. 
With a jingle, jangle, jangle, 

And Satan’s self-control, 


Rides the Empire’s outpost— 
The C.M.R. patrol. 
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(3) 
What be the care of the white man’s guard? 
For nought but the will to command. 
And what be the will and its strong reward, 
But the grip of the white man’s hand? 
For the bridle we hold from our hands must not part, 
And the word must be paid by the blow, 
Tor we’re bridling the hate in the black man’s heart, 
And its death if we ever let go. 
With a jingle, jangle, jingle, 
No care for mind or soul, 
Rides the black man’s Devil, 
The C.M.R. patrol, 
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(4) 
Of breed, of blood, and of gentle birth, 
Men broken before they were made, 
Whose heritage’is “ the ends of the earth ” 
Till the day of the last parade. 
And the bullet they send finds the billet it seeks, 
It is good that the black man knows, 
For he bows his pride when the rifle reeks, 
And treasures the word when the white man speaks— 
With the word that is backed by blows. 
With a jingle, jingle, jingle, 
The wilderness for dole, 
And who shall offer more, 
Till the Great Chief calls the roll? 
With a jangle, jangle, jangle, 
While mind and body’s whole, 
Rides the white man’s guardian, 


The C.M.R. patrol. 
* * * * * 


To the West, the Great Karoo, 
To the East, the still blue sea, 
While swift through its heart, like thunder curbed, 
Whirls the might of the Great Bashee. 
Deep is the still blue sea, 
Strong is the Great Bashee, 
In his heart far deeper the black man’s hate, 
And stronger by far to control his fate, 
Must the grip of the white man be. 
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By Rupert M. Heath, R.N.R. 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


HE ward-room officers of H.M.S. Anak were all 
engaged in studying the evening papers, which had 
just come on board with the postman. It was Friday 
evening, and consequently there had been some com- 
petition to get hold of The Globe in order to 
study the list of appointments. The Fleet Surgeon 
had been successful in capturing it by force of weight; 
he was quite the heaviest member of the mess, and 
the crumpled shirt-fronts of two lieutenants told of 





his prowess. 

“ Hullo! ” exclaimed the holder of The Globe. ‘“ Here’s the 
Commander’s relief appointed.” 

“Who is it?” “ What’s his tally?” ‘“ Out with it, P.M.O.! ” 
chorused the other members of the mess. 

“ Commander P. J. Hicks to the Anak, vice Dawson promoted,” read 
out the Fleet Surgeon. ‘“ Anyone know him? ” 

“P. J. Hicks? Yes, I do,” said the Navigating Lieutenant. “ You 
bright young divisional officers will have to get a move on you when he 
joins up, I can tell you. He’s about the most energetic person I ever 
struck. He just exudes zeal—as Ive reason to know.” 

The Navigator of the Anak had a reputation as wide as the Seven Seas 
as a yarn spinner, and his remarks led to an immediate shout of “ Tell us 
about it!” “ The Pilot for a yarn! ” 

The Gunnery Lieutenant having commanded the pantry to produce 
something in a long glass to lubricate the said Navigator’s throat, that 
officer began his tale. 

“Tt was on a station that I won’t particularise too minutely, lest some 
of you should go there some day and be tempted to emulate my evil customs 
in the matter of navigation; and the craft concerned was a small cruiser, of 
which Hicks was ‘ No. 1’ and I the pilot. The Skipper was an easy-going, 
good-natured chap, who has since left the Service to devote himself to the 
raising of prize pigs. This particular packet happened to draw very little 
water, for some reason known only to herself and the Corps of Constructors, 
and so from time to time we got told off to do patrol-cum-survey work, 
which by rights should have been done by a river gurboat. We were a 
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very happy ship, and the Skipper’s placid disposition was reflected in his 
officers. Then our No. 1 got himself promoted and left for home, and 
Hicks joined up as his reliet. 

“ From the moment of his arrival it was as if a new spirit had come 
into the ship. He was a restless little dark man, and gave one the 
impression that he was composed of india-rubber strung on steel springs. 
He used to nip about the ship in a way that kept the quartermasters and 
warrant officers in a state of continual “ nerves.” One could never be 
certain from which part of the ship he would appear next. 

“ He was a physical training expert ,among other things, and he’d hardly 
been in the ship a week before the entire ship’s company had lost a stone 
apiece, owing to the violent and undignified exertions he put them through, 
in batches, daily. 

“ The Skipper, who was about the only person on board who didn’t 
suffer in some way or other from Hicks’s strenuousness, treated him as a 
huge joke. He used-to come into the ward-room at odd times when he 
knew Hicks wouldn’t be there and pull our legs about it. 

“« Most efficient officer,’ he would say. ‘Full of zeal!’ and the 
two wretched watch-keepers, who had been keeping watch and watch, and 
doing physical drill in the forenoon and evolutions daily in the dog-watches, 
used to retire into corners and swear continuously for hours ata time. Zeal 
is a very fine thing, but it may be misplaced; and even the superior zeal 
of Lieutenant Hicks was proved to be somewhat misapplied on one occasion. 

“ About a fortnight after Hicks joined, the weather began to get very 
hot, and the two watch-keepers and I petitioned the Skipper to forbid 
evolutions in the dog-watches. We were supported by the ‘ Chief’ and 
the Paymaster, who found that it spoilt their bridge four. 

“ The Captain sent for Hicks, and told him he must leave us alone 
in the afternoons, so he promptly countered: by asking permission to turn 
the hands to, half an hour earlier, and do evolutions in the morning watch 
instead! Of course, we all had a pretty full-sized moan at this, but there 
didn’t seem to be any way out of it, and so it was ordained. 

“We had just settled down to the new routine, when we got orders 
for a trip up the river. This particular river was one of those beastly streams 
that have about nineteen mouths, and change their beds every third day, 
so that where one week there was a deep channel, the next there will be a 
series of high and dry mud-banks. The usual method of navigating these 
delightful waterways is to disregard the chart, if there should happen to 
be one in existence, and send a boat ahead to sound. The navigation is 
done on the strength of the reports from the boat and by observation of 
the apparent banks. I say apparent, because the ‘ banks’ usually consist 
of marshes, and such trees as there are grow indifferently, either in or out 
of the water. 

“ We always reckoned on getting aground once in each watch at least, 
and then we either sent the steam-boat astern to tow us off, or else waited 
for the rise of the tide. At night, as a rule, we used to get an anchor out 
ahead and make fast to trees alongside as well, and so remained as snugly 
as if in dock till the next morning. 
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“HAUL’,AS THEY MIGHT, THE MEN SEEMED QUITE UNABLE TO INDUCE THE ROPE 10 
DO ITS DUTY.” ; 


“ Tt was not an exhilarating kind of exhibition, but we welcomed it on 
this occasion, as we counted on its diverting Hicks’s attention from his 
everlasting evolutions. 

“ The first time we went aground his face was a study. I could see 
Courts of Enquiry and Court-Martials in his eye, and he was evidently 
preparing to order, ‘ Away all boats,’ and ‘ Lighten ship,’ and other violent 
measures. He couldn’t understand it when the Skipper merely said 
‘> > and went below for a cocktail! He wasn’t used to these rivers! 
By the pot of the second day he got more resigned, and contented himself 
with arranging special courses of signalling instruction to be worked between 
the pinnace and the ship. It was two days after that that his zeal received 
its great check. 

“ As we were rather behind our time, we were carrying on at night 
instead of tying up as usual, and as we had to go round a rather nasty bend, 
I had left orders that I was to be called at 2 a.m. My instructions were duly 
carried out, and I repaired to the bridge. 
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“ There was a great spit of semi-cultivated land running out into the 
river at this point, and I conned the ship round the end of it. On the | 
further side of it there should have been a deep channel close inshore. As 
we rounded the point I ordered the helm hard over, and found—that the 
channel wasn’t there, having shifted in the customary charming manner. 

“As gently as a newly promoted sub puts his first sword into its 
scabbard, the ship’s nose bored its way into the thick, luscious mud, which 
closed round it and held fast. The shock was so gentle—we were going 
dead slow—that it didn’t even shake a glass from the pantry shelves. There 
was nothing to be done but wait for the tide. So I got out hawsers and 
made fast to a couple of trees, without turning out more hands than the 
watch on deck, as there was no hurry, the ship being absolutely fast and 
the tide slack. 

“I reported ‘ Ship aground, and made fast,’ rather an Irish statement, 
which only elicited a grunt from the Skipper, as the occurrence was so 
common; and then I turned over to the officer of the watch and retired to 
rest. 
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“ Early in the morning I was woke up by hearing two. bluejackets 
conversing just outside my cabin, which was on the upper deck, in the 
intervals of holystoning. I gathered from their somewhat lurid remarks 
that the indefatigable Hicks was intending to ‘ evolute ’ again, and that his 
zeal was considered by the lower-deck to be anything but Heaven inspired. 

“I turned over and went to sleep again, and somehow managed to sleep 
through the ‘ officers’ call,’ and only woke again to the sound of much 
tramping outside my door. I nipped out and found that our worthy No. 1 
had decreed that we should perform that highly interesting diversion known 
as ‘ Out collision mat.’ 

The Skipper was on the bridge, and he greeted me with a deliberate 
wink, which caused me to withhold the remarks I was about to make. The 
energetic Hicks was flying about the decks, here, there, and everywhere, 
encouraging the sweating P.O.’s to further efforts; which encouragement 
they passed on to the hands in the form of the choicest language at their 
command.” 

(For the benefit of the unlearned in Naval matters, it may be well to 

insert a parenthesis here to explain the evolution of getting out 
a collision mat. The “mat” is a huge square contrivance, a 
sort of cross between a gigantic gymnasium mat and a very large 
“ fender,” and it is got over the ship’s side, in the event of a 
collision, under the control of ropes above and below and on 
each side. To get the lower ropes into position, they have to be 
passed under the bow or stern of the ship, as the case may be, 
and brought along till they can be hauled taut squarely. The 
mat is then dragged over the hole made by the collision, and the 
force of water drives it inwards and so stops the leak.) 

* All went well with the proceedings till it came to passing the line 
under the bow. Then there came an unexpected check. Haul as they 
might, the men seemed quite unable to induce the rope to do its duty. 
There appeared to be some impediment. 
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“ Hicks, nearly frantic with excitement, rushed on to the fo’c’s’le and 
peered into the muddy stream. He exhorted the hands to haul, till his 
voice died away in a cracked shriek. However, despite his efforts, there 
was no result. Nothing daunted, he had everything else made fast and 
brought every available man for’ard to haul. As one of the quartermasters 
afterwards described it, ‘ There they was, all ’ands and the cook, ’auling their 
’earts out, and the blooming thing never give an inch! ’ 

“To myself, the Skipper, and the Quartermaster of the middle watch, 
who alone knew the real cause of the trouble, the spectacle was too funny 
for words. To watch the entire ship’s company, under the command of 
a nearly frantic first lieutenant, endeavouring to pass a rope under the ship’s 
bottom, regardless of the fact, of which they were not aware, that her nose 
was fast in about six feet of solid mud, was really pure joy! 

* At last the Skipper thought that the entertainment had gone on long 
enough, and he sang out, ‘ Mr. Hicks, sound the “ Replace gear,” and have 
the steamboat’s crew called away.’ Hicks looked as sick as could be, but 
of course had no alternative but to obey. The bugle sounded, and the 
perspiring hands abandoned their efforts to saw through the bed of the 
river, and proceeded to replace gear. 

“ The Skipper then called Hicks up on to the bridge and told “the 
officer of the watch to carry on unmooring. The hawsers were cast off from 
the trees and brought in-board, and ‘ the owner ’ kept Hicks in conversation 
while the steamboat got away astern. 

“« When Hicks saw a hawser being passed over the stern to the pinnace 
he glared with astonishment. Then, seeing the Captain looking at him, 
reserved his remarks, and apparently came to the conclusion that the Skipper 
had been bitten wtih his own craze for evolutions, and had given orders 
to practise ‘ Towing ship.’ 

“ The Captain continued to converse with Hicks while they paced the 
bridge, but the climax had to come at last. 

“As soon as the hawser was reported properly rigged, the Captain 
broke off his conversation and said affably, ‘ Signal the pinnace to go ahead, 
Mr. Hicks, please.” Then he came along the bridge, and followed up by 
ordering the engine room telegraph over to ‘ full astern.’ 

“ Hicks’s face was a study. He gazed astern at the steamboat strain- 
ing at the taut hawser; he glared at the bubbles floating by from the reversed 
propeller; he stared at the trees on the bank, which at first were motionless 
and then began to glide away from us as the mud relaxed its grip on our 
stern. 

“ He stood like a stone image while the engines were stopped and 
the pinnace went ahead to resume her piloting operations, but by the time 
we were once more under way he had grasped the full beauty of the situation, 
and his jaw dropped. 

“ [ve never seen anyone look quite such an ass as he did as it came 
home to him that he had been endeavouring to pass a line under a ship that 
was fast on the mud, and that the situation was fully understood by every 
member of the ship’s company, from the Skipper down to the ship’s cook, 
who had been turned up with the other ‘ idlers’ to take a turn at hauling. 
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“ Jt had a most salutary effect, and evolutions only took place at very 
scattered intervals for the rest of the trip. No one dared to mention the 
words, ‘ collision mat’ to him for a very long time afterwards. 

“ All the same, Hicks is a very smart officer and full of zeal, even if 


it is a little misplaced on some occasions.” 

















FRIENDSHIP’S RAINBOW 
By H. Macnavucuyton-Jones 
Far as the poles though our hearts may be severed, 
And distant the spot where our loved ones may be, 
Still there are links that can join them together, 
Invisibly stretching o’er land and o’er sea. 
Like to the rainbow that, suddenly rising, 
With loveliest rays that the heavens invest, 
Beauteously fringing each distant horizon, 
Encircles the sky from the east to the west. 


So with the thoughts of the friends that are absent, 

That fondly arise through the mists of our tears, 
Seen through the sunbeams of love and affection, 

They spread out an arc bridging distance and years. 
Such is the pathway my love travels over, 

Illumined by rays from the thoughts of the past; 
Space will not weaken, and Time will not alter, 

The ties that through friendship for ever will last, 
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Author of ‘‘ The Boats of the ‘ Glen Carrig,’’’ ‘‘ The 
House on the Borderland,’’ ‘‘ The Ghost Pirates,’ 


No. 4 
THE HORSE OF THE INVISIBLE 


Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of ‘‘ real’’ ghost stories, tells 
here the details of a peculiarly frightening experience) 


HEN I reached 427, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, I found 
Carnacki sitting alone. As I came into the room, he 
rose with a perceptibly stiff movement, and extended 
his left hand. His face seemed to be badly scarred 
and bruised, and his right hand was bandaged. He 
shook hands, and offered me his paper, which | re- 
fused. ‘Then he passed me a handful of photographs, 
and returned to his reading. 
Now, that is just Carnacki. Not a word had come 
from him, and not a question from me. He would tell 
us all about it later. J spent about half an hour, looking at the photographs, 
which were chiefly ‘‘snaps’’ (some by flashlight) of an extraordinarily 
° pretty girl; though, in some of the photographs it was wonderful that her 
prettiness was so evident; for so frightened and startled was her expression, 
that it was difficult not to believe that she had been photographed in the 
presence of some imminent and overwhelming danger. 

The bulk of the photographs were of interiors of different rooms and 
passages, and in every one the girl might be seen, either full length in the 
distance, or closer, with, perhaps, only a hand or arm, or portion of the head 
or dress included in the photograph. All of these had ev idently been taken 
with some definite aim, that did not have for its first purpose the picturing 
of the girl, but obviously of her surroundings; and they made me very 
curious, as you can imagine. 

Near the bottom of the pile, however, I came upon something definitely 
extraordinary. It was a photograph of the girl, standing abrupt and clear 
in the great blaze of a flashlight, as was plain to be seen. Her face was 
turned a little upward, as if she had been frightened suddenly by some noise. 
Directly above her, as though half-formed and coming down out of the 
shadows, was the shape of a single, enormous hoof. 

I examined this photograph for a long time, without understanding it 
more than that it had probably something to do with some queer Case in 
which Carnacki was interested. 

When Jessop, Arkright, and Taylor came in, Carnacki quietly held out 
his hand for the photographs, which I returned in the same spirit, and after- 

* Copyright in U.S.A. by W. H. Hodgson. 
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wards we all went in to dinner. When we had spent a quiet but profitable 
hour at the table, we pulled our chairs round, and made ourselves snug; and 
Carnacki began :— 

**T’ve been North,’’ he said, speaking slowly and painfully, between 
puffs at his pipe. ‘‘ Up to Hisgins of East Lancashire. It has been a pretty 
strange business all round, as I fancy you chaps will think, when I have 
finished. I knew, before I went, something about the ‘‘ horse story,’’ as I 
have heard it called; but I had never thought of it as coming my way, some- 
how. Also, I know now that I had never considered it seriously—in spite 
of my rule always to keep an open mind. Funny creatures, we humans ! 

“* Well, I got a wire, asking for an appointment, which of course told 
me that there was some trouble. On the date I fixed, old Captain Hisgins 
himself came up to see me. He told me a great many new details about the 
horse story; though, naturally, I had always known the main points, and 
understood that if the first child were a girl, that girl would be haunted by 
the Horse, during her courtship. 

‘* It is, as you can see, an extraordinary story, and though I have always 
known about it, I have never thought it to be anything more than old-time 
legend, as I have already hinted. You see, for seven generations the Hisgin 
Family have had men-children for their first-born, and even the Hisgins 
themselves have long considered the tale to be little more than a myth. 

‘*To come to the present, the eldest child of the reigning family, is a 
girl, and she has been often teased and warned in jest by her friends and 
relations that she is the first girl to be the eldest for seven generations, and 
that she would have to keep her men friends at arm’s length, or go into a 
nunnery, if she hoped to escape the haunting. And this, I think, shows us 
how thoroughly the tale had grown to be considered as nothing worthy of 
the least serious thought. Don’t you think so? 

‘‘Two months ago, Miss Hisgins became engaged to Beaumont, a 
young Naval Officer, and on the evening of the very day of the engagement, 
before it was even formally announced, a most extraordinary thing hap- 
pened, which resulted in Captain Hisgins making the appointment, and my 
ultimately going down to their place to look into the thing. 

‘From the old family records and papers that were trusted to me, I 
found that there could be no possible doubt but that prior to something like 
a hundred and fifty years ago there were some very extraordinary and dis- 
agreeable coincidences, to put the thing in the least emotional way. In the 
whole of the two centuries prior to that date, there were five first-born girls, 
out of a total of seven generations of the family. Each of these girls grew 
up to Maidenhood, and each became engaged, and each one died during the 
period of the engagement, two by suicide, one by falling from a window, 
one from a ‘‘ broken-heart ’’ (presumably heart- failure, owing to sudden 
shock through fright). The fifth girl was killed one evening in the park 
round the house; but just how, there seemed to be no exact knowledge; 
only that there was an impression that she had been kicked by a horse. She 
was dead, when found. 

‘* Now, you see, all of these deaths might be attributed, in a way—even 
the suicides—to natural causes. I mean, as distinct from supernatural. You 
see? Yet, in every case, the Maidens had undoubtedly suffered some extra- 
ordinary and terrifying experiences during their various courtships, for in all 
of the papers there was mention either of the neighing of an unseen horse, 
or of the sounds of an invisible horse galloping, as well as many other 
pecuilar and quite inexplicable manifestations. You begin to understand 
now, I think, just how extraordinary a business it was that I was asked ta 


look into. 
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‘“‘T gathered from the records that the haunting of the girls was so con- 
stant and horrible that two of the girls’ lovers fairly ran away from their 
lady-loves. And I think it was this, more than anything else, that made 
me feel that there had been something more in it, than a mere succession of 
uncomfortable coincidences. 

‘I got hold of these facts, before I had been many hours in the house ; 
and after this, I went pretty carefully into the details of the thing that hap- 
pened on the night of Miss Hisgins’ engagement to Beaumont. It seems 
that as the two of them were going through the big lower corridor, just after 
dusk and before the lamps had been lighted, there had been a sudden, hor- 
rible neighing in the corridor, close to them. Immediately afterward, 
Beaumont received a tremendous blow or kick, which broke his right fore- 
arm. Then the rest of the family came running, to know what was wrong, 
and the servants. Lights were brought, and the corridor and, afterward, 
the whole house searched; but nothing unusual was found. 

‘* You can imagine the excitement in the house, and the half incredulous, 
half believing talk about the old legend. Later on, in the middle of the 
night, the old Captain was waked by the sound of a great horse galloping 
round and round the house. 

‘* Several times after this, both Beaumont and the girl said that they 
had heard the sounds of hoofs near to them, after dusk, in several of the 
rooms and corridors. 

‘** Three nights later, Beaumont was waked by a strange neighing in the 
night-time, seeming to come from the direction of his sweetheart’s bedroom. 
He ran hurriedly for her father, and the two of them raced to her room. 
They found her awake, and ill with sheer terror, having been awakened by 
the neighing, seemingly close to her bed. 

** The night before I arrived, there had been a fresh happening, and 
they were all in a frightfully nervy state, as you can imagine. 

‘*] spent most of the first day, as I have hinted, in getting hold of de- 
tails; but after dinner, I slacked off, and played billiards all the evening with 
Beaumont and Miss Hisgins. We stopped about ten o’clock, and had 
coffee, and I got Beaumont to give me full particulars about the thing that 
had happened the evening before. 

‘* He and Miss Hisgins had been sitting quietly in her aunt’s boudoir, 
whilst the old lady chaperoned them, behind a book. It was growing dusk, 
and the lamp was at her end of the table. The rest of the house was not yet 
lit, as the evening had come earlier than usual. 

‘** Well, it seems that the door into the hall was open, and suddenly, the 
girl said:——‘ S’ush! What’s that?’ 

‘* They both listened, and then Beaumont heard it—the sound of a horse, 
outside of the front door. 

*** Your father?’ he suggested; but she reminded him that her father 
was not riding. 

‘“Of course, they were both ready to feel queer, as you can suppose ; 
but Beaumont made an effort to shake this off, and went into the hall to see 
whether anyone was at the entrance. It was pretty dark in the hall, and he 
could see the glass panels of the inner draught-door, clear-cut in the darkness 
of the hall. He walked over to the glass, and looked through into the drive 
beyond; but there was nothing in sight. 

‘** He felt nervous and puzzled, and opened the inner door and went out 
on to the carriage-circle. Almost directly afterward, the great hall door 
swung-to with a crash behind him. He told me that he had a sudden awful 
feeling of having been trapped in some way--that is how he put it. He 
whirled round, and gripped the door-handle; but something seemed to be 
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holding it with a vast grip on 
the other side. Then, before 
he could be fixed in his mind 
that this was so, he was able 
to turn the handle, and open 
the door. 

**He paused for a mo- 
ment in the doorway, and 
peered into the hall; for he 
had hardly steadied his mind 
sufficiently to know whether 
he was really frightened or 
not. Then he heard his 
sweetheart blow him a kiss 
out of the greyness of the 
big, unlit hall, and he knew 
that she had followed him, 
from the boudoir. He blew 
her a kiss back, and stepped 
inside the doorway, meaning 
to go to her. And _ then, 
suddenly, in a flash of sick- 
ening knowledge, he knew 
that it was not his sweetheart 
who had blown him that kiss. 
He knew that something was 
trying to tempt him alone 
into the darkness, and that 
the girl had never left the 
‘THE GREAT TREAD CAME RIGHT UP TO THE boudoir. He jumped back, 

DOOR AND THEN STOPPED.”’ and in the same instant of 

time, he heard the kiss again, 

nearer to him. He called out at the top of his voice :——‘ Mary, stay in the 

boudoir. Don’t move out of the boudoir until I come to you.’ He heard her 

call something in reply, from the boudoir, and then he had struck a clump of 

a dozen, or so, matches, and was holding them above his head, and looking 

round the hall. There was no one in it; but even as the matches burned out, 
there came the sounds of a great horse galloping down the empty drive. 

** Now, you see, both he and the girl had heard the sounds of the horse 
galloping; but. when I questioned more closely, I found that the aunt had 
heard nothing; though, it is true, she is a bit deaf, and she was further back 
in the room. Of course, both he and Miss Hisgins had been in an extremely 
nervous state, and ready to hear anything. The door might have be n 
slammed by a sudden puff of wind, owing to some inner door being opened ; 
and as for the grip on the handle, that may have been nothing more than 
the sneck catching. 

‘* With regard to the kisses and the sounds of the horse galloping, I 
pointed out that these might have seemed ordinary enough sounds, if they 
had been only cool enough to reason. As I told him, and as he knew, the 
sounds of a horse galloping, carry a long way on the wind; so that what 
he had heard might have been nothing more than a horse being ridden, some 
distance away. And as for the kiss, plenty of quiet noises—the rustle of a 
paper or a leaf—have a somewhat similar sound, especially if one is in an 
over-strung condition, and imagining things. 

**T was preaching this little sermon on common-sense, versus hysteria, 
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as we put out the lights and left the billiard-room. But neither Beaumont 
nor Miss Hisgins would agree that there had been any fancy on their parts. 

‘ We had come out of the billiard-room, by this, and were going along 
the passage; and I was still doing my best to make both of them see the 
ordinary, commonplace possibilities of the happening, when what killed my 
pig, as the saying goes, was the sound of a hoof in the dark billiard room, 
we had just left. 

‘* 1 felt the ‘creep’ come on me in a flash, up my spine and over the 
back of my head. Miss Hisgins whooped like a child with whooping-cough, 
and ran up the passage, giving little gasping screams. Beaumont, however, 
ripped round on his heels, and jumped back a couple of yards. 1 gave back 
too, a bit, as you can understand. 

‘** There it is,” he said, in a low, breathless voice. ‘ Perhaps you’ll 
believe now.’ 

‘** There's certainly something,’ I whispered back, and never taking my 
gaze off the closed door of the billiard-room. 

‘** H’sh!’ he muttered. ‘ There it is again.’ 

‘‘ There was a sound like a great horse pacing round and round the 
billiard-room, with slow, deliberate steps. A horrible cold fright took me, 
so that it seemed impossible to take a full breath, you know the feéling; and 
then I know we must have walked backward, for we found ourselves suddenly 
at the opening of the long passage. 

‘* We stopped there, and listened. The sounds went on steadily, with 
a horrible sort of deliberateness; as if the brute were taking a sort of 
malicious gusto in walking about all over the room in which we had just been. 
Do you understand just what I mean ? 

‘Then there was a pause, and a long time of absolute quiet, except 
for an excited whispering from some of the people down in the big hall. 
The sound came plainly up the wide stair-way. I fancy they were gathered 
round Miss Hisgins, with some notion of protecting her. 

‘* | should think Beaumont and I stood there, at the end of the passage, 
for about five minutes, listening for any noise in the billiard-room. Then I 
realised what a horrible funk I was in, and I said to him:—‘‘ I’m going to 
see what’s there.’ 

‘**So’m I,’ he answered. He was pretty white; but he had heaps of 
pluck. I told him to wait one instant, and I made a dash into my bedroom, 
and got my camera and flashlight. I slipped my revolver into my right- 
hand pocket, and a knuckle-duster over my left fist, where it was ready, and 
yet did not stop me from being able to work my flashlight. 

‘Then I ran back to Beaumont. He held out his right hand, to show 
me that he had his pistol, and. I nodded; but whispered to him not to be too 
quick to shoot, as there might be som: silly practical-joking at work, after all. 
He had got a lamp from a bracket in the upper hall, which he was holding 
in the crook of his damaged arm, so that we had a good light. Then we 
went down the passage, towards the billiard-room; and you can imagine 
that we were a pretty nervous couple. 

‘* All this time, there had not been a sound; but, abruptly when we were 
within perhaps a couple of yards of the door, we heard the sudden clumping 
of a hoof on the solid parquet-floor of the billiard-room. In the instant after- 
ward, it seemed to me that the place shook beneath the ponderous hoof-falls 
of some huge thing, coming towards the door. Both Beaumont and I gave 
back a pace or two, and then realised, and hung on to our courage, as you 
might say, and waited. The great tread came right up to the door, and then 
stopped, and there was an instant of absolute silence, except that, so far I 
was concerned, the pulse in my throat and temples almost deafened me. 
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‘1 daresay we waited quite half a minute, and then came the further 
restless clumping of a great hoof. Immediately afterward, the sounds came 
right on, as if some invisible thing passed through the closed door, and the 
ponderous tread was upon us. We jumped, each of us, to our side of the 
passage, and I know that I spread myself stiff against the wall. The clungk, 
clunck, clungk, clunck, of the great hoof-falls passed right er en us, and 
slowly and with deadly deliberateness, down the passage. I heard them 
through a haze of blood-beats in my ears and temples, and my oe extra- 
ordinarily rigid and pringling and breathless. 1 stood for a little time like 
this, my head turned, so that I could see up the passage. I was conscious 
only that there was a hideous danger abroad. Do you understand ? 

‘And then, suddenly, my pluck came back to me. I was aware. that 
the noise of the hoof-beats sounded near the other end of the passage. | 
twisted quickly, and got my camera to bear, and snapped the flashlight. Im- 
mediately afterward, Beaumont let fly a’storm of shots down the passage, and 
began to run, shouting :—-‘ It’s after Mary. Run! Run!’ 

‘** He rushed down the passage, and I. after him. We came out on to the 
main landing and heard the sound of a hoof on the stairs, and after that, 
nothing. And from thence, onward, nothing. 

** Down, below us in the big hall, I could see a number of the household 
round Miss Hisgins, who seemed to have fainted; and there were several 
of the servants clumped together a little way off, staring up at the main 
landing, and no one saying a single word. And about some twenty steps up 
the stairs was old Captain Hisgins with a drawn sword in his hand, where 
he had halted just below the last hoof-sound. I think I never saw anything 
finer than the old man standing there between-his daughter and that infernal 
thing. 

‘*] daresay you can understand the queer feeling of horror I had at 
passing that place on the stairs where the sounds had ceased. It was as if 
the monster were still standing there, invisible. And the peculiar thing was 
that we never heard another sound of the hoof, either up or down the stairs. 

‘* After they had taken Miss Hisgins to her room, I sent word that I 
should follow so soon as they were ready for me. And, presently, when a 
message came to tell me that I could come any time, I asked her father to 
give me a hand with my instrument box, and between us we carried it into 
the girl’s bedroom. I had the bed pulled well out into the middle of the 
room; after which I erected the electric pentacle round the bed. Then I 
directed that lamps should be placed round the room, but that on no account 
must any light be made within the pentacle, neither must anyone pass in or 
out. The girl’s mother, I had placed within the pentacle, and directed that 
her maid should sit without, ready to carry any message, so as to make sure 
that Mrs. Hisgins did not have to leave the pentacle. I suggested also, that 
the girl’s father should also stay the night in the room, and that he had better 
be armed. 

‘* When I left the room, I found Beaumont waiting outside the door, in 
a miserable state of anxiety. I told him what I had done, and explained to 
him that Miss Hisgins was probably perfectly safe within the ‘ protection ’ ; 
but that, in addition to her father remaining the night in the room, I intended 
to stand guard at the door. I told him that I should like him to keep me 
company, for I knew that he would never sleep, and I should not be sorry to 
have a companion. Also, I wanted to have him under my own observation ; 
for there was no doubt but that he was actually in greater danger than the 
girl. At least, that was my opinion; and is still, as I think you will agree 
later. 

‘*T asked him whether he would object to my drawing a pentacle round 
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him, for the night, and got him to agree; but I saw that he did not know 
whether to be superstitious about it, or to regard it more as a piece of foolish 
mumming; but he took it seriously enough, when I gave him some particu- 
lars about the Black Veil case, when young Aster died. You remember, he 
said it was a piece of silly superstition, and stayed outside. Poor devil ! 

‘** As it chanced, the night passed quietly enough, until a little while 
before dawn when we both heard the sounds of a great horse galloping round 
and round the house, just as old Captain Hisgins had described it. You can 
imagine how queer it made me feel, and directly afterward, I heard someone 
stir within the room. I knocked at the door; for I was uneasy, and the 
Captain came.. I asked whether everything was right; to which he replied, 
yes; and immediately asked me whether I had heard the sounds of the gal- 
loping; so that I knew he had heard them also. I suggested that it might 
be as well to leave the bedroom door open a little, until the dawn came in, as 
there was certainly something abroad. This was done, and he went back 
into the room, to be near his wife and daughter. 

‘* T had better say here, that | was doubtful whether there was any value 
in the ‘defense’ about Miss Hisgins; for what I term the ‘ personal- 
sounds’ of the manifestation were so extraordinarily material, that I was 
inclined to parallel the case with that one of Harford’s, where the hand of a 
child kept materialising.within the pentacle, and patting the floor. As you 
will remember, that was a hideous business. 

** Yet, as it chanced, nothing further happened; and so soon as daylight 
had fully come, we all went off to bed. 

‘* Beaumont knocked me up about midday, and I went down and made 
breakfast into lunch. Miss Hisgins was there, and seemed in very fair 
spirits, considering. She told me that I had made her feel almost safe, for 
the first time for days. She told me also that her cousin, Harry Parsket, 
was coming down from London, and she knew that he would do anything 
to help fight the ghost. And after that, she and Beaumont went out into the 
grounds, to have a little time together. 

‘*] had a walk in the grounds myself, and went round the house, but 
saw no traces of hoof-marks; and after that, I spent the rest of the day, 
making an examination of the house; but found nothing. 

‘*T made an end of my search, before dark, and went to my room to 
dress for dinner. When I got down, the cousin had just arrived; and I 
found him one of the nicest men I have met for a long time. A chap with a 
tremendous amount of pluck, and the particular kind of man I like to have 
with me, in a bad case like that. 

‘**T could see that what puzzled him most was our belief in the genuine- 
ness of the haunting; and I found myself almost wanting something to 
happen, just to show him how true it was. As it chanced, something did 
happen, with a vengeance. 

‘* Beaumont and Miss Hisgins had gone out for a stroll in the dusk, and 
Captain Hisgins asked me to come into his study for a short chat whilst 
Parsket went upstairs with his traps, for he had no man with him. 

‘*T had a long conversation with the old Captain, in which I pointed 
out that the ‘haunting’ had evidently no particular connection with the 
house, but only with the girl herself, and that the sooner she was married, 
the better, as it would give Beaumont a right to be with her at all times; and 
further than this, it might be that the manifestations would cease, if the 
marriage were actually performed. The old man nodded agreement to this, 
especially to the first part, and reminded me that three of the girls who were 
said to have been ‘ haunted,’ had been sent away from home, and met their 
deaths whilst away. And then in the midst of our talk there came a pretty 
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WHEN I GOT DOWN, I FOUND THE COUSIN HAD ARRIVED.” 


frightening interruption; for all at once the cld butler rushed into the room, 
most extraordinarily pale :— 

*** Miss Mary, Sir! Miss Mary, Sir: ’ he gasped out, using the old 
name. ‘She’s screaming ... . out in the Park, Sir! And they say they 
can hear the Horse——’ 

‘* The Captain made one dive for a rack of arms, and snatched down his 
old sword, and ran out, drawing it as he ran. I dashed out and up the stairs, 
snatched my camera- flash light and a heavy revolver, gave one yell at Pars- 
ket’s door :—‘ The Horse!’ and was down and out into the grounds. 

‘* Out in the darkness there was a confused shouting, and I caught the 
sounds of shooting, away out among the scattered trees. And then, from a 
patch of blackness to my left, there burst out suddenly an infernal gobbling 
sort of neighing. Instantly I whipped round and snapped off the flashlight. 
The great blare of the light blazed out momentarily, showing me the leaves 
of a big tree close at hand, quivering in the night breeze; but there had been 
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nothing else; and then the ten-fold blackness came down upon me, and I 
heard Parsket shouting a little way back to know whether I had seen any- 
thing 

‘The next instant he was beside me, and I felt safer for his company ; 
for there was some incredible thing near to us, and I was momentarily blind, 
because of the brightness of the flashlight. ‘ What was it? What was it?’ 
he kept repeating in an excited voice. And all the time | was staring into 
the darkness and answering, mechanically, ‘I don’t know. I don’t know.’ 
There was a burst of shouting somewhere ahead, and then a shot. We ran 
towards the sounds, yelling to the people not to shoot; for in the darkness 
and panic there was this danger also. Then there came two of the game- 
keepers, racing hard up the drive, with lanterns and their guns; and immedi- 
ately afterward a row of lights dancing towards us from the house, carried 
by some of the men-servants. 

‘* As the lights came up, I saw that we had come close to Beaumont. He 
was standing over Miss Hisgins, and he had his revolver in his right hand. 
Then I saw his face, and there was a great wound across his forehead. By 
him was the Captain, turning his naked sword this way and that, and peering 
into the darkness; and a little behind him stood the old butler, a battle-axe, 
from one of the arm-stands in the hall, in his hands. Yet there was nothing 
strange to be seen anywhere. 

‘We got the girl into the house, and left her with her mother and 
Beaumont, whilst a groom rode for a doctor. And then the rest of us, with 
four other keepers, all armed with guns and carrying lanterns, searched 
round the home-park. But we found nothing. 

‘* When we got back, we found that the Doctor had been. He had bound 
up Beaumont’s wound, which, luckily, was not deep, and ordered Miss 
Hisgins straight to bed. I went upstairs with the Captain and found Beau- 
mont on guard outside the girl’s door. I asked him how he felt; and then, 
so soon as they were ready for us, Captain Hisgins and I went into the bed- 
room, and fixed the pentacle again round the bed. They had already got 
lamps about the room; and after I had set the same order of watching, as on 
the previous night, I joined Beaumont, outside the door. 

‘* Parsket had come up while I had been in the bedroom, and between us 
we got some idea from Beaumont as to what had happened out in the Pari. 
It seems that they were coming home after their stroll, from the direction of 
the West Lodge; when, suddenly, Miss Hisgins said, ‘ Hush!’ and came to 
a standstill. He stopped, and listened ; but heard nothing for a little. Then 
he caught it———— the sound of a horse, seemingly a long way off, galloping 
towards them over the grass. He told the girl*that it was nothing, and 
started to hurry her towards the house; but she was not deceived, of course. 
In less than a minute, they heard it quite close to them in the dark, and they 
began to run. Then Miss Hisgins caught her foot, and fell. She began to 
scream, and that is what the butler heard. As Beaumont lifted the girl, he 
heard the hoofs come thudding right at him. He stood over her, and fired 
all five chambers of his revolver right at the sounds. He told us that he was 
sure he saw something that looked like an enormous horse’s head, right upon 
him, in the light of the last flash of his pistol. Immediately afterwards, he 
was struck a tremendous blow, which knocked him down; and then the 
Captain and the butler came running up, shouting. The rest, of course, we 
kne ow 

‘ About ten o’clock, the butler brought us up a tray; for which I was 
very glad; as the night before I had got rather hungry. I warned Beau- 
mont, however, to be very particular not to drink any spirits, and I also 
made him give me his pipe and matches. At midnight, I drew a pentacle 
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round him, and Parsket and I sat one on each side of him; but outside of the 
pentacle; for I had no fear that there would be any manifestation made 
against anyone, except Beaumont or Miss Hisgins. 

“* After that, we kept pretty quiet. The passage was lit by a big lamp at 
each end; so that we had plenty of light; and we were all armed, Beaumont 
and I with revolvers, and Parsket with a shot-gun. In addition to my 
weapon, I had my camera and flashlight. 

** Now and again we talked in whispers; and twice the Captain came out 
of the bedroom to have a word with us. About half-past one, we had all 
grown very silent; and suddenly, about twenty minutes later, I held up my 
hand, silently ; for there seemed to me to be a sound of galloping, out in the 
night. I knocked on the bedroom door, for the Captain to open it, and 
when he came, I whispered to him that we thought we heard the Horse. 
For some time, we stayed, listening, and both Parsket and the Captain 
thought they heard it; but now I was not so sure, neither was Beaumont. 
Yet afterwards, I thought I heard it again. 

“I told Captain Hisgins I thought he had better go back into the bed- 
room, and leave the door a little open, and this he did. But from that time 
onward, we heard nothing; and presently the dawn came in, and we all went 
very thankfully to bed. 

‘* When I was called at lunch-time, I had a little surprise; for Captain 
Hisgins told me that they had held a little family council, and had decided 
to take my advice, and have the marriage without a day’s more delay than 
possible. Beaumont was already on his way to London to get a special 
licence, and they hoped to have the wedding the next day. 

‘* This pleased me; for it seemed the sanest thing to be done, in the 
extraordinary circumstances; and meanwhile I should continue my investiga- 
tions; but until the marriage was accomplished, my chief thought was to 
keep Miss Hisgins near to me. 

‘* After lunch, I thought I would take a few experimental photoghaphs of 
Miss Hisgins and her surroundings. Sometimes the camera sees things that 
would seem very strange to normal human eyesight. You see what I mean ? 
With this intention, and partly to make an excuse to keep her in my com- 
pany as much as possible, I asked Miss Hisgins to join me in my experi- 
ments. This she seemed glad to do, and I spent several hours with her, 
wandering all over the house, from room to room; and whenever the impulse 
came, I took a flashlight of her and the room or corridor in which we chanced 
to be at the moment. 

** After we had gone right through the house in this fashion, I asked her 
whether she felt sufficiently brave to repeat the experiments in the cellars. 
She said, yes; and so I rooted out Captain Hisgins and Parsket; for I was 
not going to take her down even into what you might call artificial darkness, 
without help and companionship at hand. 

‘‘ When we were ready, we went down into the wine-cellar, Captain 
Hisgins carrying a shot-gun, and Parsket a specially-prepared background 
and a lantern. I got the girl to stand in the middle of the cellar, whilst 
Parsket and the Captain held out the background behind her. Then I fired 
off the flashlight, and we went into the next cellar, where we repeated the 
experiment. 

‘* Then, in the third cellar, a tremendous, pitch-dark place, something 
extraordinary and horrible manifested itself. I had stationed Miss Hisgins 
in the centre of the cellar, with her father and Parsket holding the back- 
ground, as before. When all was ready, and just as I pressed the trigger 
of the ‘ flash,’ there came in the cellar that dreadful, gobbling neighing, 
that I had heard out in the Park. It seemed to come from somewhere above 
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the girl; and in the glare of the ‘sudden light, | saw that she was staring 
tensely upward at no visible thing. And then in the succeeding comparative 
darkness, I was shouting to the Captain and Parsket to run Miss Hisgins 
out into the daylight. 

‘* This was done, instantly; and I shut and locked the door, afterwards 
making the First and the Eighth signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual opposite to 
each post, and connecting them across the threshold with a triple line. In 
the meanwhile, Parsket and Captain Hisgins carried the girl to her Mother, 
and left her there, in a half-fainting condition; whilst I stayed on guard out- 
side of the cellar door, feeling pretty horrible, for I knew that there was some 
disgusting thing inside; and along with this feeling there was a sense of 
half-ashamedness, rather miserable you know, because I had exposed Miss 
Hisgins to this danger. 

‘“* I had got the Captain’s shot-gun, and when he and Parsket came down 
again, they were each carrying guns and lanterns. I could not possibly tell 
you the utter relief of spirit and body that came to me, when | heard them 
coming; but just try to imagine what it was like, standing outside ot 
that cellar. Can you? 

‘‘I] remember noticing, just before I went to unlock the door, how 
white and ghastly Parsket looked, and the oid Captain was grey-looking ; 
and I wondered whether my face was like theirs. And this, you know, had 
its own distinct effect upon my nerves; for it seemed to bring the beastliness 
of the thing bash down on to me in a fresh way. I know it was only sheer 
will-power that carried me up to the door and made me turn the key. 

‘* 1 paused one little moment, and then with a nervy jerk, sent the door 
wide open, and held my lantern over my head. Parsket and the Captain 
came one on each side of me, and held up their lanterns; but the place was 
absolutely empty. Of course, I did not trust to a casual look of this kind; 
but spent several hours with the help of the two others in sounding every 
square foot of the floor, ceiling, and walls. Yet, in the end, I had to admit 
that the place was absolutely normal; and so in the end we came away none 
the wiser. But I sealed the door, and outside, opposite each door-post, I 
made the First and Last Signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual, joining them, as 
before, with a triple-line. Can you imagine what it was like, searching that 
cellar ? 

‘*When we got upstairs, I inquired very anxiously how Miss Hisgins was, 
and the girl came out herself to tell me that she was all right and that I was 
not to trouble about her, or blame myself, as I told her I had been doing. 
I felt happier then, and went off to wash for dinner; and after that was done 
with, Parsket and I went off to one of the bath-rooms to develop the negatives 
that I had been taking. Yet none of the plates had anything to tell me, until 
we came to the one that was taken in the cellar. Parsket was developing, 
and I had taken a batch of the fixed plates out into the lamplight to examine 
them. 

‘| had just gone carefully through the lot, when I heard a shout from 
Parsket, and when I ran to him, he was looking at a partly-developed nega- 
tive, which he was holding up to the red-lamp. It showed the girl plainly, 
looking upward, as I had seen her; but the thing that astonished me, was the 
shadow of an enormous hoof, right above her, as if it were coming down 
upon her out of the shadows. And, you know, I had run her bang into 
that danger. That was the thought that was chief in my mind. 

‘As soon as the developing was complete, I fixed the plate, and examined 
it carefully in a good light. There was no doubt about it at all; the thing 
above Miss Hisgins was an enormous, shadowy hoof. Yet I was no nearer 
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to coming to any definite knowledge; and the only thing I could do was to 
warn Parsket to say nothing about it to the girl; for it would only increase 
her fright; but I showed the thing to her father, for I considered it right 
that he should know. 

‘“* That night, we took the same precautions for Miss Hisgins’ safety, as 
on the two previous nights; and Parsket kept me company; yet the dawn 
came in, without anything unusual having happened, and I went off to bed. 

“When I got down to lunch, I learnt that Beaumont had wired to say 
that he would be in soon after four; also that a message had been sent to the 
Rector. And it was generally plain that the ladies of the house were in a 
tremendous fluster. 

‘* Beaumont’s train was late, and he did not get home until five; but even 
then the Rector had not put in an appearance; and the butler came in,to say 
that the coachman had returned without him, as he had been called away 
unexpectedly. Twice more during the evening the carriage was sent down 
but the clergyman had not returned; and we had to delay the marriage until 
the next day. 

‘‘ That night, I arranged the ‘ Defense’ round the girl’s bed, and the 
Captain and his wife sat up with her, as before. Beaumont, as I expected, 
insisted on keeping watch with me, and he seemed in a curiously frightened 
mood ; not for himself, you know; but for Miss Hisgins. He had a horrible 
feeling, he told me, that there w ould be a final, dreadful attempt on his sweet- 
heart, that night. This, of course, I told him was nothing but nerves; yet, 
really, it made me feel very anxious; for I have seen too much, not to know 
that, under such circumstances, a premonitory conviction of impending dan- 
ger, is not necessarily to be put down entirely to nerves. In fact, Beau- 
mont was so simply and earnestly convinced that the night would bring some 
extraordinary manifestation, that I got Parsket to rig up a long cord from 
the wire of the butler’s bell, to come along the passage handy. ‘To the butler 
himself, I gave directions not to undress, and to give the same order to two 
of the footmen. If I rang, he was to come instantly, with the footmen, carry- 
ing lanterns; and the lanterns were to be kept ready lit all night. If, for any 
reason, the bell did not ring, and I blew my whistle, he was to take that as a 
signal in place of the bell. 

‘** After I had arranged all these minor details, | drew a pentacle about 
Beaumont, and warned him very particularly to stay within it, whatever 
happened. And when this was done, there was nothing to do but wait, and 
pray that the night would go as quietly as the night before. 

‘* We scarcely talked at all, and by about one a.m., we were all very 
tense and nervous; so that, at last, Parsket got up and began to walk up and 
down the corridor, to steady himself a bit. Presently, I slipped off my 
pumps, and joined him; and we walked up and down, whispering occasion- 
ally, for something over an hour, until in turning I caught my foot in the 
beil-cord, and went down on my face; but without hurting myself, or making 
a noise. 

** When I got up, Parsket nudged me. 

‘** Did you notice that the bell never rang ?’ he whispered. 

she Jove! ’ I said, ‘ you’re right.’ 

‘* * Wait a minute,’ he answered. ‘ I'll bet it’s only a kink somewhere in 
the cord. He left his gun, and slipped along the passage, and taking the top 
lamp, tip-toed away into the house, carrying Beaumont’s revolver ready in 
his right hand. He was a plucky chap, as I think you will admit. 

‘© Suddenly, Beaumont motioned to me for absolute quiet. Directly after- 
wards, I heard the thing for which he listened—the sound of a horse gallop- 
ing, out in the night. I think that I may say, I fairly shivered. The sound 
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died away, and left a horrible, desolate, eerie feeling, in the air, you know. 
I put my hand out to the bell-cord, hoping that Parsket had got it clear. 
Then I waited, glancing before and behind. Perhaps two minutes passed, 
full of what seemed like an almost unearthly quiet. And then, suddenly, 
down the corridor, at the lighted end, there sounded the clumping of a great 
hoof ; and instantly the lamp was thrown down with a tremendous crash, and 
we were in the dark. I tugged hard on the cord, and blew the whistle; 
then I raised my snapshot, and fired the flashlight. The corridor blazed into 
brilliant light; but there was nothing; and then the darkness fell like thun- 
der. I heard the Captain at the bedroom door, and shouted to him to bring 
out a lamp, quick; but instead, something started to kick the door, and I 
heard the Captain shouting within the bedroom, and then the screaming of 
the women. I had a sudden horrible fear that the monster had got into the 
bedroom; but in the same instant, from up the corridor, there came abruptly 
the vile, gobbling neighing that we had heard in the Park and the cellar. | 
blew the whistle again, and groped blindly for the bell-cord, shouting to 
Beaumont to stay in the Pentacle, whatever happened. I yelled again to 
the Captain to bring out a lamp, and there came a smashing sound against 
the bedroom door. Then I had my matches in my hand, to get some light 
before that incredible, unseen Monster was upon us. 

‘* The match scraped on the box, and flared up, dully; and in the same 
instant, I heard a faint sound behind me. I whipped round, in a kind of 
mad terror, and saw something, in the light of the match—a monstrous 
horse-head, close to Beaumont. 

*** Look out, Beaumont!’ I shouted in a sort of scream. ‘ It’s behind 
you sy 

‘* The match went out, abruptly, and instantly there came the huge bang 
of Parsket’s double-barrel (both barrels at once), fired (evidently single- 
handed by Beaumont) close to my ear, as it seemed. I caught a momentary 
glimpse of the great head, in the flash, and of an enormous hoof amid the 
belch of fire and smoke, seeming to be descending upon Beaumont. In the 
same instant, I fired three chambers of my revolver. There was the sound 
of a dull blow, and then that horrible, gobbling neigh, broke out close to me. 
I fired twice at the sound. Immediately afterward, Something struck me, 
and I was knocked backwards. I got on to my knees, and shouted for help, 
at the top of my voice. I heard the women screaming behind the closed door 
of the bedroom, and was dully aware that the door was being smashed from 
the inside; and directly afterwards I knew that Beaumont was struggling 
with some hideous thing, near to me. For an instant, I held back, stupidly, 
paralysed with funk; and then, blindly, and in sort of rigid chill of goose- 
flesh, I went to help him, shouting his name. I can tell you, I did not feel 
much of a hero. There came a little, choking scream, out of the darkness: 
and, at that, I jumped forward into the dark. I gripped a vast, furry ear. 
Then something struck me another great blow, knocking me sick. I hit 
back, weak and blind, and gripped with my other hand at the incredible 
thing. Abruptly, I was dimly aware of a tremendous crash behind me, and 
a great burst of light. There were other lights in the passage, and a noise 
of feet and shouting. My hand-grips were torn from the thing they held; I 
shut my eyes stupidly, and heard a loud yell above me; and then a heavy 
blow, like a butcher chopping meat; and something fell upon me. 

‘*T was helped to my knees by the Captain and the butler. On the floor 
lay an enormous horse-head, out of which protruded a man’s trunk and legs. 
On the wrists were fixed great hoofs. It was the monster. The Captain cut 
something with the sword that he held in his hand, and stooped, and lifted off 
the mask; for that is what it was. I saw the face then of the man who had 
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SHOUTING TO THEM TO RUN THE GIRL UP INTO DAYLIGHT.’ 


worn it. It was Parsket. He had a bad wound across the forehead, where 
the Captain’s sword had bit through the mask. I looked bewilderedly from 
him to Beaumont, who was sitting up, leaning against the wall of the corri- 
dor. Then I stared at Parsket, again. 

*** By Jove!’ I said, at last; and then I was quiet; for I was so ashamed 
for the man. You can understand, can’t you. And he was opening his 
eyes. And, you know, I had grown so to like the man. 

** And then, you know, just as Parsket was getting back his wits, and 
looking from one to the other of us, and beginning to remember, there hap- 
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pened a strange and incredible thing. For from the end of the corridor, 
there sounded, suddenly, the clumping of a great hoof. I looked that way, 
and then instantly at Parsket, and saw a sudden horrible fear come into his 
face and eyes. He wrenched himself round, weakly, and stared in mad 
terror up the corridor to where the sound had been; and the rest of us stared, 
all in a frozen group. I remember hearing vaguely, half sobs and whispers 
from Miss Hisgins’ bedroom, all the while that I stared, frightenedly, up the 
corridor. 

** The silence lasted several seconds; and then, abruptly, there came 
again the clumping of the great hoof, away up at the end of the corridor. 
And immediately afterward, the clungk, clunk—clungk, clunk, of mighty 
hoofs coming down the passage, towards us. 

** Even then, you know, most of us thought it was some mechanism of 
Parsket’s still at work; and we were in the queerest mixture of fright and 
doubt. I think everyone looked at Parsket. And suddenly the Captain 
shouted out :— 

** * Stop this damned fooling at once. Haven’t you done enough!’ 

** For my part, you know, I was frightened; for I had a sense that there 
was something horrible and wrong. And then Parsket managed to gasp 
out :— 

““*Tt’s notme! My God! It’s not me! My God! It’s not me!’ 

** And then, you know, it seemed to come home to everyone in an instant 
that there was really some dreadful thing coming down the passage. There 
was a mad rush up the passage, and even old Captain Hisgins gave back with 
the butler and the footman. Beaumont fainted outright, as I found after- 
wards; for he had been badly mauled. I just flattened against the wall, 
kneeling, as I was, too stupid and dazed even to run. And almost in the 
same instant the ponderous hoof-falls sounded close to me, and seeming to 
shake the solid floor, as they passed. Abruptly the great sounds ceased, and 
I knew in a sort of sick fashion that the thing had halted opposite to the open 
door of the girl’s bedroom. And then, you know, I was aware that Parsket 
was standing rocking in the doorway, with his arms spread across, so as to 
fill the doorway with his body. I saw with less bewilderment. Parsket 
showed extraordinarily pale, and the blood was running down his face from 
the wound in his forehead; and then I noticed that he seemed to be looking 
at something in the passage with a peculiar, desperate, fixed gaze. But, 
there was really nothing to be seen. And suddenly the clungk, clunk— 
clungk, clunk, recommenced, and passed onward down the passage. And in 
the same moment, Parsket pitched forward out of the doorway on to his face. 

‘** There were shouts from the huddle of men down the passage, and the 
two footmen and the butler simply ran, carrying their lanterns; but the 
Captain went against the side-wall with his back, and put the lamp he was 
carrying over his head. The dull tread of the Horse went past him, and left 
him unharmed; and I heard the monstrous hoof-falls going away and away 
through the quiet house; and after that a dead silence. 

‘** Then the Captain moved, and came towards us, very slow and shaky, 
and with an extraordinarily grey face. 

**T crept towards Parsket, and the Captain came to help me. We 
turned him over; and, you know, I knew in a moment that he was quite 
dead; but you can imagine what a feeling it sent through me. 

** I looked up at the Captain; and suddenly he said :— 

= That That——,’ and I knew that he was trying to 
tell me that Parsket had stood between his daughter and whatever it was that 
had gone down the passage. I stood up, and steadied him; though I was 
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not very steady myself. And suddenly, his face began to work, and he went 
down on to his knees by Parsket, and cried like some shaken child. And 
then, you know, I knew that the women were in the doorway of the bedroom ; 
and I turned away and left him to them, whilst I went over to Beaumont. 

“* That is practically the whole story; and the only thing that is left 
to me is to try to explain some of the puzzling parts, here and there. 

‘* Perhaps you have seen that Parsket was in love with Miss Hisgins; 
and this fact is the key to a good deal that was extraordinary. He was 
doubtless responsible for some portions of the ‘ haunting’; in fact, I think 
for nearly everything; but, you know, I can prove nothing, and what I have 
to tell you is chiefly the result of deduction. 

“‘ In the first place, it is obvious that Parsket’s intention was to frighten 
Beaumont away; and when he found that he could not do this, I think he 
grew so desperate that he really intended to kill him. I hate to say this; but 
the facts force me to think so. 

‘“‘ It is quite certain that Parsket was the person who broke Beaumont’s 
arm. He knew all the details of the so-called ‘ Horse Legend,’ and got the 
idea to work upon the old story, for his own end. He evidently had some 
method of slipping in and out of the house, probably through one of the 
many French windows, or probably he had a key to one or two of the garden 
doors; and when he was supposed to be away, he was really coming down, 
on the quiet, and hiding somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

** The incident of the kiss in the dark hall, I put down to sheer nervous 
imaginings on the part of Beaumont and Miss Hisgins; yet, I must say that 
the sound of the horse outside of the front door, is a little difficult to explain 
away. But I am still inclined to keep to my first idea on this point, that there 
was nothing really unnatural about it. 

‘* The hoof-sounds in the billiard-room and down the passage, were done 
by Parsket, from the floor below, by pomping against the panelled ceiling, 
with a block of wood tied to one of the window-hooks. I proved this, by an 
examination, which showed the dints in the woodwork. 

‘* The sounds of the horse galloping round the house, was also done by 
Parsket, who must have had a horse tied up in the plantation, near by, un- 
less, indeed, he made the sounds himself; but I do not see how he could have 
gone fast enough to produce the illusion, you see ? 

‘* The gobbling neighing in the park was a ventriloquial achievement on 
the part of Parsket; and the attack out there on Beaumont was also by him; 
so that when I thought he was in his bedroom, he must have been outside all 
the time, and joined me after I ran out of the front-door. This is probable, 
I mean that Parsket was the cause; for if it had been something more serious, 
he would certainly have given up his foolishness, knowing that there was no 
longer any need for it. I cannot imagine how he escaped being shot, both 
then, and in the last mad action, of which I have just told you. He was 
enormously without fear of any kind for himself, as you can see. 

‘* The time when Parsket was with us, when we thought we heard the 
Horse galloping round the house, we must have been deceived. No one was 
very sure, except, of course, Parsket, who would naturally encourage the 
belief. 
‘‘The neighing in the cellar, is where I consider there came the first 
suspicion into Parsket’s mind that there was something more at work than 
his sham-haunting. The neighing was done by him, in the same way that 
he did it in the Park; but when I remember how ghastly he looked, I feel 
sure that the sounds must have had some quality in them, which frightened 
the man himself. Yet, later, he would persuade himself that he had been 
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getting fanciful. Of course, I must not forget that the effect upon Miss His- 
gins must have made him feel pretty miserable. 

‘* Then, about the clergyman being called away, we found afterwards 
that it was a bogus errand, or rather, call; and it is obvious that Parsket was 
at the bottom of this, so as to get a few more hours in which to achieve his 
end; and what that was, a very little imagination will show you; for he had 
found that Beaumont would not be frightened away. You see what I mean? 

‘* Then, there is no doubt at all but that Parsket left the cord to the 
butler’s bell in a tangle, or hitched somewhere, so as to give him an excuse 
to slip away naturally to clear it. This also gave him the opportunity to 
remove one of the passage lamps. Then he had only to smash the other, 
and the passage was in utter darkness, for him to make the attempt on 
Beaumont. 

‘* In the same way, it was he who locked the door of the bedroom, and 
took the key (it was in his pocket). This prevented the Captain from bring- 
ing a light, and coming to the rescue. But Captain Hisgins broke down the 
door, with the heavy fender-curb; and it was his smashing the door that had 
sounded so confusing and frightening in the darkness of the passage. 

‘* The photograph of the monstrous hoof above Miss Hisgins in the 
cellar, is one of the things that I am less sure about. It might have been 
faked by Parsket, whilst I was out of the room, and this would have been 
easy enough, to anyone who knew how. But, you know, it does not look 
like a fake. Yet, there is as much evidence of probability that it was faked, 
as against; and the thing is too vague for an examination to help to a definite 
decision ; so that I will express no opinion, one way or the other. It is cer- 
tainly a horrible photograph. 

**And now I come to that last, dreadful thing. There has been no 
further manifestation of anything abnormal; so that there is an extraordinary 
uncertainty in my conclusions. IF we had not heard those last sounds, and 
if Parsket had not shown that enormous sense of fear, the whole of this case 
could be explained away in the way in which I have shown. And, in fact, 
as you have seen, I am of the opinion that almost all of it can be cleared up; 
but I see no way of going past the thing we heard at the last, and the fear 
that Parsket showed. 

‘* His death———_ No, that proves nothing. At the inquest it was de- 
scribed somewhat untechnically as due to heart-spasm. That is normal 
enough, and leaves us quite in the dark as to whether he died because he 
stood between the girl and some incredible monster. 

‘** The look on Parsket’s face, and the thing he called out, when he heard 
the great hoof-sounds coming down the passage, seem to show that he had 
the sudden realisation of what before then may have been nothing more than 
a horrible suspicion. And his fear and appreciation of some tremendous 
danger approaching was probably more keenly real even than mine. And 
then he did the one fine, great thing! ”’ 

‘* And the cause?’’ I said. ‘‘ What caused it ?”’ 

Carnacki shook his head. 

‘* God knows,”’ he answered, with a peculiar sincere reverence. ‘‘IF 
that thing was what it seemed to be, one might suggest an explanation, which 
would not offend one’s reason, but which may be utterly wrong. Yet I have 
thought, though it would take a long lecture on Thought Induction to get 
you to appreciate my reasons, that Parsket had produced what | might term 
a kind of ‘induced haunting,’ a kind of induced simulation of his mental 
conceptions, due to his desperate thoughts and broodings. It is impossible 


to make it clearer, in a few words.”’ 
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‘* But the old story!’’ I said. ‘‘ Why may not there have been some- 
thing in that?’”’ 

‘* There may have been something in it,’’ said Carnacki, quietly. ‘* But 
I do not think it had anything to do with this. I have not clearly thought 
out my reasons, yet; but later I may be able to tell you why I think so.” 

‘And the marriage. And the cellar—was there anything found there ?”’ 
asked Taylor. 

‘* Yes, the marriage was performed that day, in spite of the tragedy, 
Carnacki told us. ‘‘ It was the wisest thing to do—considering the things 
that I cannot explain. Yes, I had the floor of that big cellar up; for I had a 
feeling I might find something there to give me some light. But there was 
nothing. 


** You know, the whole thing is tremendous and extraordinary. — I shall 
never forget the look on Parsket’s face. And afterwards the disgusting 


sounds of those great hoofs going away through the quiet house.’’ 

Carnacki stood up: 

** Out you go!’ he said, in friendly fashion, using the recognised for- 
mula. ; 

And we went presently out into the quiet of the Embankment, and so 
to our homes. 
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THE CAVALIER S* LAMENT 
By A. H. Kenpbatu 
If love were all: 


Not mine the part inactive here to stand 
Holding my lady’s heart, but not her hand, 
If love were all. 


Were honour all: 
Fame fairly won might ease this aching pain, 
And hard-held love perchance less fiercely strain, 
Were honour all. 


If life were all: 
This life we draw with restless mortal breath, 
Suon were it done, and I acquaint with death, 


If life were all. 


Oh, lady mine, 
Could love and honour some glad day agree, 
Life wait us otherwhere more full and free, 
[(’'d not repine. 





THE WASTER 


By Ceci. D. G. FRANKLIN 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


IVE-THIRTY, Monday morning, on the Clyde. 

A tall, dark man pushed open the door of the 
gate-house at the engine works of Messrs. Munroe, 
Fergusson & Co., Ltd., Shipbuilders. 

It was early September. The gate-house was 
lit by a cheery fire, which threw a softening glow 
upon all the prosaic details of the little room. The 
flickering flames smiled at hundreds of “ checks ” 
hanging on a rack opposite the fire; and they winked 

back insolently as the heavy spring door swung to, shaking the gate-house 
and making them dance on their hooks. 

The gateman glanced up from cleaning his commissionaire’s tunic in 
surprise. 

* Ye’re unco’ early th’ morn, Jock,” he said. 

“ Aye,” was the laconic response, as the man took his “ check ” and 
dropped it into a money-box-like slit near the gateman. 

Jock Ramsay passed into the yard and crossed it to the big machine 
shop. Here he pushed open a sliding door, entered, and walked silently 
down one of the alleys. The certainty with which he avoided tools, castings, 
and barrows in the darkness showed his familiarity with the place. He 
stopped at last by a big machine at the far end of the shop, stretched out 
his hand and groped about on the wall. He was feeling for something, 
which he knew must be hanging there. Ah, there it was. He took it 
down, and proceeded to hang up instead an exactly similar article; this 
latter he had brought with him. This done, he made his way to the next 
machine—his own. Here he scratched up the floor against the wall and 
bent down. A minute later he stood up, and stamped hard two or three 
times, as if he had buried something and was obliterating the traces. Then 
he sat down on the bed of his machine to await the six o’clock whistle. 
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Six o’clock. Whistles and syrens shrieked forth their summons to 
toil unanimously and inharmoniously. A dirty drizzle was falling in 
Glasgow—that peculiar, misty drizzle seen almost daily in the West of 
Scotland, but scarcely ever elsewhere—and the granite setts were covered 
with a slippery film of greyish mud, far more fatal to the feet of the unwary 
than orange peel or banana skins. Past flaring electric light standards the 
clanging cars raced and slacked, each loaded to the uttermost with its 
freight of human machines. The pavements were dotted with hurrying 
figures. Here and there coffee and early newspaper shops flung out a 
yellow glow, which was caught by the misty rain and moulded into trun- 
cheons of light. 
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At the engine works of Messrs. Munroe, Fergusson & Co. the gate- 
house door was ever on the move, admitting a continuous stream of men. 
The “ checks ” were able to hold an unbroken conversation with the fire, 
till one by one they dropped through the slot to lie in murky darkness, 
awaiting their release by the gateman when he should draw them out to 
book the times. 

Inside, silent gloom had given way to well-lighted activity. Arc-lights 
spluttered up everywhere; and, as the men donned their “ dungarees,” the 
shop shafting woke into life after its forty-two hours’ sleep, sullenly 
grumbling at the engines for disturbing its repose. 

Five minutes past six. 

The “ gaffers,” as the Clyde calls its foremen, began to arrive. Men 
bestirred themselves; dozens of gas jets glimmered up; machine after 
machine broke from quiet inertness to Penzied and loud-mouthed industry. 
In the large machine shop each machine spoke in its own especial tongue 
to any ear attuned to its language. From the low-noted rumble of the 
shafting lathes and cylinder boring machines to the shrill shriek of the 
high speed drills and the scraping buzz of the grindstones. 

An interfering, overhead crane raced down the shop and dropped a 
snaky, steel tentacle. A moment’s wait. Some man pulled a dangling 
cord. With a whine, the electric motors put forth their strength fussily, 
and plucked a ponderous and rusty mass of steel from its bed among its 
fellows. The crane spluttered away down the shop and deposited it gently 
on the bed of a machine. The mass of steel was a length of tail shafting. 

The lathe upon which this shaft was dropped happened to be next the 
machine worked by our early riser. Sandy MacPherson, in charge of the 
former tool, turned up the shaft lengths; then passed them on to Jock Ramsay 
next door, who drilled and countersank the coupling bolt holes. 

The two men were of quite different types; and yet each was obviously 
a Scotchman. Sandy—as his nickname indicated—fair, high-cheekboned, 
ruddy-faced, and cheerful. Jock, on the other hand, was dark, of sallow 
complexion, moody and reserved. In the past the two had not been good 
friends. The old, old cause—a lassie. Indeed, upon one occasion, they 
had almost come. to blows about some trivial matter, their sense of dignity 
alone restraining them: that dignity to which even the lowliest Scotchman 
clings at all times—save only when he is “fou.” For the past week or 
two, however, their animosity seemed to have been replaced by a better 
feeling. Jock had thrown out pacific feelers, and Sandy, much too good- 
hearted ever to bear a grudge, had been only too pleased to respond. 

On this morning Jock’s work was already in place. He started his 
drill, adjusted the feeding and lubrication, and then strolled over to chat 
see Sandy as the latter trued up the shaft length on the centres of his 
athe. 

Their talk was almost entirely on “ Soccer.” 

It is a curious fact that, while in English works every sport or game 
is understood and intelligently discussed—“ Rugger,” ‘ Soccer,” cricket, 
racing, and coursing, to mention a few—north of the Border there is only 
one in which the average workman takes the least interest. A Scotchman 
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of this class will yarn to you for 
hours about the chances of the 
Celtic, or Dundee, or Partick, or 
whatever his favourite club may 
be; he will give you the nick- 
names and life-history of any 
league player without hesitation. 
But he has a childlike ignorance 
of every other field game; and, 
little as his knowledge is, his 
interest is even less. 

The fact that Sandy and 
Jock followed the fortunes of the 
same club had not a little to do 
with this rapprochement between 
them. They were growing 
vehement about the iniquities of 
a certain referee during last 
. Saturday’s match, when a 
oy ~~“ gaffer” came in sight, and 
od \ See Jock had to return to his work. 
= —~— a By this time Sandy had 

= trued up the shaft section. He 
picked up a roll of blue paper 
marked “ Tail Shafts. Engine 
No. 542.” 

“TLet’s see,” he grunted; 
“yon’s the third section, port 
engine. Imphm. Twenty-echt 
and a hauf.” 

He rolled up the drawing 
and took down from the wall at 
the back of his machine a huge 
pair of calipers and a four-foot 
steel rule. The calipers were 
spanned over the rusty metal ; 
then laid along the rule. 

“Hm, hm. There’s mair 
by-metal than ye wad expect.” 
There certainly was at least 
ee ee a quarter of an inch more than 

: on the other sections of the 

mth same shaft. Sandy had another 
look at the drawing, and 

measured the shaft again. Everything was quite correct. He ground 
up his tool and clamped it on the slide rest; then swung over the rheostat— 
his lathe was an electrically driven unit. As soon as the motor had attained 
its full speed, he took two or three trial cuts. At last the right depth. He 
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ran the tool along an inch or so by hand. Everything O.K. Then he 
threw in the leading screw and stepped back. Owing to the excess of 
by-metal, he had set the tool to take a stiffer cut than usual; so he watched 
it carefully for some time. All went well, however. Slowly the enormous 
shaft revolved; and from the point of the tool a jagged strip of metal curled 
and twisted in fantastic spirals. 

The light outside grew stronger. Jet after jet flickered out, and, 
finally, the arc-lights themselves died away, leaving only the red-hot tips 
of their carbons visible, to vanish also a moment later. And all the time 
that deafening noise continued; varied only when now and again a piercing 
screech rose high above the general growl, as half a dozen high-speed drills 
flung themselves simultaneously at a condenser tube plate and bit through 
the protesting brass. 

Day after day, amid the din and bustle, section three of No. 542’s port 
tail shaft revolved on the lathe centres. Its rusty brown outer skin was first 
sloughed, leaving a roughened surface of shining metal. Again and again 
the tool caressed its surface: the roughness disappeared. Then the backs 
and faces of the couplings were turned up, and the metamorphosis was 
complete. 

Sandy’s calipers tested the glimmering metal in several places. 
Diameter, 284in., his rule informed him. 

“ Hi, Peter,” he called to the shop foreman. 

Peter walked up and took the calipers from him. 

“ A? recht? ” he asked. 

Sandy nodded. 

“ Weel, P’ll nae doot ye’re word. But maybe Id better juist test 

“ Peter! ” called Jock from the next machine. 

“ Aye.” Peter stopped with the calipers touching the shaft. 

“ [’m nae that vera sure I’m nae daeing this wrang. Here a meenit.” 

“Ech, mon! I’m coming. Get yon shaft oot o’ the lathe, Sandy, 
and fetch the next yin. [ll test it afterwards.” 

Sandy signalled the crane. By the time Peter and Jock had finished 
their confab with “ Och, aye. Near enough,” from Peter—his stock phrase 
when satisfied that things were progressing as they should, the shaft length 
was out of Sandy’s lathe and the works manager in the shop for his usual 
afternoon inspection. While Peter was conducting the manager round, 
several little difficulties cropped up. He forgot all about testing the shaft. 
It was drilled for and fitted with coupling bolts, and ultimately dispatched 
to the ship yard—untested. 


3‘) 





That evening, when the whistle went at six o’clock, Jock appeared to 
have dropped something in taking down his coat. He was on his knees 
on the floor, searching with a match, when the rest of the men left. He 
was not popular. No one offered to help him, and only one man took 
the trouble to ask what he had lost. He received an unintelligible reply. 

In two minutes the shop was emptied of its toilers. 

Another two minutes Jock waited, still striking matches, still diligently 
searching on the floor. Then he looked up cautiously. Absolute stillness 
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ONLY ONE MAN TOOK THE TROUBLE TO ASK WHAT HE HAD LOST. 


prevailed. He rose from his knees quickly, but without hurry. Two 
steps to the right and he was down on his knees again, digging with his 
knife in the soft floor. A minute sufficed to remove the steel grip he 
himself had buried there, and to stamp down the earth again. Carefully 
and quickly he cleaned off every speck of grit; oiled it and carried it over 
to the wall at the back of Sandy’s lathe. He removed the steel rule which 
Sandy had been using from its nail, and hung up the disinterred one in 
its place. Then left the shop, taking with him the rule he had brought 
in at half-past five on the morning of the opening of our story. 

Jock found the big gates shut, and had to pass through the gate-house. 
A sigh of relief burst from him as he walked down the narrow passage : 
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the gateman was not there. Probably he was having a chat with the store- 
keeper next door; Jock knew that sometimes the two yarned for a bit after 
works hours. This was better luck than he had dared to expect. His 
lateness, together with the rule—too long to be hidden—would have been 
difficult to explain had the gatekeeper been there and asked for an explana- 
tion. Jock had one ready, but it was not a very good one. However, it 
was not needed. 

Jock was a South-Sider. He hurried down to the river, and was just 
in time to catch the ferry. When it was half-way across he leant over the 
side. 

There was a slight tinkling splash. 

“ Ye’ve done your wark fine,” he whispered to the rule, as it dis- 
appeared into the malodorous water. “ Ye were a bit trouble tae mak; 
but Pll nae regret it, if it gie’s me yon lassie. Ah, Jeanie 7; 





Three months later. 

Everyone connected with Munroe, Fergusson & Co. was in a very 
happy state of mind. Information had leaked out that the firm had secured 
a contract to build two ships for an Italian firm. This meant plenty of 
work for a year to come. In these circumstances nobody could understand 
why the works manager should rush into the big machine shop in the middle 
of the morning and call for the “ gaffer,” with a face like thunder 

Peter hurried up. 

“Who machined the third section of number five-four-two’s port 
engine tail shaft? ” roared the manager. 

Peter thought for a moment. 

*« Sandy MacPhairson, sir,” he answered. ‘“ Why, is——? ” 

“ Call the man here.” 

Peter beckoned to Sandy, who at once ran up, wondering what all the 
fuss could be about. 

“ Did you machine the third section of number five-four-two’s port 
tail shaft? ” asked the manager, with ominous calm. 

“* Aye, sir,” stammered Sandy. 

“ Well, they’ve just ’phoned up from the yard that it’s a waster.” 

“* A waster? ” queried Peter and Sandy in one breath. 

“ Yes, a waster. Are you deaf? ” shouted the manager. “ It’s been 
turned up over a quarter of an inch too small. Twenty-eight and a quarter 
bares instead of twenty-eight and a half. Were you drunk, man? And 
you, Peter, didn’t you test it? Or were you drunk, too? ” 

“ Are ye sure, sir? ” asked Peter. 

* Sure, you fool? Do you think it’s the kind of thing the ship yard 
manager and I are likely to make a mistake about? ” 

“ Weel—but—I ken weel—I’m sairtain I turned it twenty-echt and 
a hauf,” stuttered Sandy. 

“ And I suppose someone took a file and scraped off the other quarter 
after you’d finished; or put it in his pocket, took it home, and turned it 
down on a hand lathe? Don’t say any more, or I shall lose my temper. 
Get back to your work. Peter, come into your office; I want to speak to 


you.” 











‘ 4 WASTER !’’ THEY CRIED. 


Sandy returned to his lathe dazed with astonishment. The neigh- 
bouring men crowded round him, anxious to know the cause of the row— 
Jock among them. No one could offer a possible reason, except that his 
rule might be incorrect. This was tried at once. No, the rule was perfectly 
accurate. They were still arguing, commiserating, and volunteering absurd 
causes round Sandy when Peter reappeared, and the rest of the men had 
to bolt back to their work. 

Peter was not a young man: he had been in the firm’s service over forty 
years; had served his time with them, and gradually risen to be shop foreman. 
But he looked as if he had aged five years in the last five minutes. 

** Such a thing hasna happened a’ the years I’ve worked here,” he told 
Sandy, with tears in his eyes. ‘ I canna understand it—I canna understand 
it at all. Whatever were ye daeing, mon? And I always thocht ye such 
a brecht lad. Had I nae been wi’ the firm sae lang, I’d ha’ been dismissed 
mysel’. I did my vera best for ye; but it wasna ony guid. Mr. Fergusson 
says ye’re tae tak’ your pay and gang th’ necht.” 


Sandy found it impossible to get another job in Glasgow. News 
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spreads quickly among the workmen, and no foreman would engage a man 
with such a black mark against him. He drifted out to America; no one 
has heard of him since. 

The girl, who had previously favoured him in preference to Jock, 
would have nothing to say to Sandy after his disgrace. He had lost his 
power of earning good money; and we all know that the “ siller” goes 
a long way as intluence with the Scotch—even the lassies. So she married 
Jock, her second string, instead. 

Is Jock happy? Does the remorse, which he must at times feel, 
outweigh the gain? Does Sandy’s face never rise before him and accuse 
him of his treachery? Was his wife worth to him the loss of his selt- 
respect ? 

He alone knows. 





EVENSONG 
By E. F. ALtinurr 


The day 1s dead, 
The night o’er all 
Has thrown a pall, 
And overhead 
The tapers burn. 


1 dirge the breeze 
Is chanting low, 
And soft and slow 
Among the trees 
A requiem swells. 


The viclet 
In mourning hue 
Is wet with dew, 
Disconsolate 
The daisies weep. 


The moon puts on 
Her crown of light 
To queen the night, 

The sun has gone 

Beyond the west. 





“ CHIMPAAPU,” The Shudderer 


By Ratpw Duranp 
Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


III.—HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW ELECT 


"~ F all the minor potentates who, with a smiling face 


mb 


and heavy heart, have had to bow to the will of 
greater powers, none perhaps was more unfortunate 
than Punduma, chief of a dwindling clan that for 
several centuries has had its home in the valley of 
the Lower Zambesi. Time was when, in spite of 
the fact that the Portuguese claimed dominion over 
the Punduma country by gracious permission of 

«= Pope Alexander VJ., Punduma’s ancestors had levied 
tribute on every Portuguese boat that passed up or down the river. War 
had occasionally broken out in consequence between the reigning chief and 
the Portuguese troops—war that smouldered for years and burst into sudden 
fitful blazes whenever the Punduma of the period (the name was assumed 
by each chief on succession to power) had the men, or the Portuguese 
Governor at Mogambique the money, with which to revive it. Eventually, 
during the reign of Punduma’s great-grandfather, a lasting peace was 
arranged. It was agreed that the Punduma clan should cease to harry 
Portuguese travellers, and should guarantee them safety instead. In return 
for this the hereditary chief was made a nobleman of the kingdom of 
Portugal and an honorary colonel in the Portuguese army, with the right 
to wear as much gold lace as he liked, and, which was more to the point, 
was granted an annual pension of a dozen bales of cotton cloth (eight plain 
and four coloured), a gross of hoes, a hundred pounds weight of copper 
wire, and a dozen flintlock muskets. The Punduma people had been loyal 
to the agreement, and an enervating peace had fallen on the clan. The old 
battle formation was forgotten. The senior members of the clan hunted 
game with, and blew off their fingers with, the rusty flintlocks, and the 
juniors learned to paddle canoes and carry loads for the foreigners with whom 
their fathers had fought. 

The chief was “ fat” in those prosperous days; but a change came 
when the present Punduma came to the throne, or, to be more precise, 
assumed the name that his predecessors had borne and formally took his 
place on a mat spread under a giant Baobab tree, in the scanty shade of 
which justice was administered. A new and energetic Governor, seeing 
that the Punduma people had lost the art of war, declined any longer to 
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pay for a peace that could be 
had for nothing. The new 
chief was allowed to style 
himself Dom Punduma, and 
to don the tarnished colonel’s 
tunic that his father had worn, 
but his subsidy of cotton, 
copper wire, and muskets was 
abruptly stopped, with the 
result that it was impossible 
for the royal household to 
include as many wives as were 
consistent with the new chief’s 
dignity. 

To make matters worse, 
a humiliating social upheaval 
began to revolutionise the 
tribe. Young men of low 
rank, many of them the sons 
of slaves, went away to work 
for European masters at Beira, 
Salisbury, and Johannesburg, 
and returned home with 
wealth enough to obtain more 
wives than their chief could 
support, and, which was still 
more humiliating, to adorn 
these ladies with more splendid 
cloths and a greater number 
of brass bracelets and anklets 
than were worn by Punduma’s 
wives. The royal ladies 
therefore, with all the unrea- 
sonableness usually attributed 
to their sex, made sarcastic 
remarks about the hollowness 
of rank and the stinginess of 
their lord and husband. Pun- 
duma’s humiliation became 
even more heavy when his 
eldest son, on reaching man- 
hood, demanded : money, or, 
rather, its equivalent in goods, 
wherewith to obtain a wife. This would have been obtainable if 
a suitable suitor could have been found for Punduma’s eldest daughter, 
for it is the custom among the Punduma people for an eldest son 
to claim the kusemba that is paid on marriage by his sister’s husband; but 
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Chimpaapu’s future mother-in-law 
makes a few remarks. 
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the social revolution was making itself felt among other clans, with the 
result that wealthy suitors of suitable rank were few and the daughters of 
poverty-stricken chiefs were many. To summarise the situation, the 
unhappy Punduma was cursed with a rank that he could not maintain with 
dignity, a son whom he could not afford to dower, a daughter whom no 
man offered to marry, and half a dozen wives who perpetually asked why 
he did not adorn them with the gaily coloured prints that the Mohammedan 
traders hawked about the country. 

It happened, curiously enough, that when some years ago I was a 
neighbour of Punduma’s, the financial worries of the old chief seemed 
likely to help me out of a difficult position. I had been weak enough, soon 
after I first arrived in the country, to buy a wretched, half-starved, seven- 
year-old boy from a couple of ruffians who, in defiance of Portuguese law, 
were hawking him round the country. My intention of saving the boy 
from misery was admirable, but the result was unfortunate. Chimpaapu 
grew to manhood in my establishment happily enough, but, unfortunately, 
without learning how to earna living among people of his own race; without 
being initiated into the mysteries of any tribe; and with little knowledge 
of the thousand points of etiquette that govern native society. When the 
time grew near for me to dismiss my servants and return to Europe, my 
headman pointed out to me that to turn Chimpaapu, friendless and ignorant, 
adrift on the world would be as cruel as to take a monkey bred in captivity 
and turn it loose to find a living in the forest. I sought to get out of the 
difficulty by encouraging Chimpaapu to marry (for in that part of Africa 
a man becomes by his marriage a member of his wife’s tribe), but no man 
was willing to give his daughter to a man who, from the native point of 
view, was uneducated and useless, and whose lack of conventional manners 
brought on him the reproach that he “ ate with wild cats.” 

One day, to my great relief, Chimpaapu announced to me that he had 
set his affections on no less a person than Mlesi, daughter of Punduma, 
and that Punduma would allow them to marry if a satisfactory kusemba 
(the money paid on marriage by a bridegroom to his bride’s father) were 
forthcoming. Negotiations took place. I promised glady enough to 
furnish Chimpaapu with a handsome kusemba, and the lad went off to build 
a hut in Punduma’s village and, according to native custom, to work in the 
fields of his prospective another -ite-lanw until the time came for the wedding. 

It may be imagined that it was with a secret sense of humiliation that 
Punduma and Mlesi’s mother consented to regard one who was nominally 
a slave as their future son-in-law. This feeling might have disappeared if 
Chimpaapu had been decently humble. Unfortunately he had far too good 
an opinion of himself. On his first entry into Punduma’s village as a 
future member of the clan he arrayed himself in grander clothes than the 
chief himself could afford to wear—a snow-white vest, blue loincloth, and 
scarlet fez. At his first meal with the menfolk he boasted of the sumptuous 
food he had had as a servant in my establishment; very different, he hinted, 
from the coarse and simple fare that Punduma’s fourth wife had cooked for 
them. And when he retired for the night to the big hut where the bachelors 
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slept, he monopolised the 
conversation, and affected, 
by reason of his long and 
enlightening contact with a 
European, to pose as an 
authority on every topic 
that came up for discussion. 

** That buck is waiting 
for the spear,” grunted a 
man whom Chimpaapu had 
flatly contradicted; and the 
men chuckled grimly as 
they crept into their sleep- 
ing bags of plaited grass. 

A few days later an 
opportunity occurred for the 
Punduma people to show 
Chimpaapu his proper place 
in popular estimation. The 
lad began to build the hut 
to which he hoped to lead 
Mlesi as his bride, and hut- 
building was not among 
his accomplishments. The 
poles which he had cut 
were uneven in_ length, 
irregular in shape, and 
far too few for his purpose. 
As soon as the rough, 
He committed the offence of tripping the very rough, outline 

over her outstretched legs. of the but began to take 


che shape of a distorted sphere, the villagers assembled to watch. Had 
Chimpaapu been a popular addition to the clan, half the village would have 
helped him, and all would have volunteered advice; but by tacit consent 
he was left to do his own work in his own peculiar way. Men, women, and 
children gathered round, squatted ina circle, and prepared to enjoy themselves. 

“ What a large goat-shed is this that Chimpaapu is making! ” remarked 
one of the onlookers, pouring a quantity of snuff into the palm of his hand 
and assimilating it with uncouth noises. 

“Zhee! This is not a goat-shed,” replied another. ‘So wealthy 
a man would need a far larger one. This is to be his fowl-house.” 

“ You speak without knowledge,” continued a third. ‘“ This will be 
too small to contain all his fowls. It is to be his granary.” 

“ ‘When he builds his own house,” speculated a fourth, who had been 
in Johannesburg and seen brick buildings, “ he will make red stones with 
baked mud, as the wealthy Azungo (Europeans) do. It will be so fine a 
house that men will come many days’ journey to look at it.” 
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The unhappy Chimpaapu toiled on, longing for help and advice, but 
too proud to ask it, and the more he toiled the more grotesque did the 
growing hut appear. Punduma came, looked, and went away sore at heart 
that fate should force such an incompetent son-in-law upon him. Mlesi 
came, heard the chaff that, directed against Chimpaapu, reacted on herself, 
and went away in a frame of mind that promised a bad time for her lover 
when he should slip away from the huts that evening to court her under 
the stars. Her mother came, and the old lady’s remarks were many, pointed, 
and keen. A temper that poverty had soured and long practice on a tolerant 
husband had given her a power of invective that was famous throughout 
the clan, and the idlers, all of whom at one time or another had come under 
the lash of the old woman’s tongue, chuckled with delight, knowing that 
Chimpaapu dare not reply. 

On the day that Chimpaapu left my house for Punduma’s village, my 
headman had warned him that if he ever hoped to marry Mlesi he must 
treat her mother with the profoundest deference, work for her, and obey 
her every command. Custom ordained that there were points of etiquette 
that, until he had presened her with a grandson, he must especially observe 
towards her. He was on no account to utter her personal name, for instance, 
nor to enter her hut without permission; nor must he see her eating; nor, 
and this was most important of all, step over her outstretched legs when 
she was seated. Chimpaapu had already forgotten most of the details of 
this advice, but the old lady’s attitude towards him did not allow him to 
forget the respect that was due to her. Meekly, therefore, he obeyed her 
when, after a withering fire of abuse that had been received by all but its 
unhappy object with shouts of laughter, he pulled up every pole that he 
had planted with so much labour in the ground. When this was done, 
Mlesi’s mother gave Chimpaapu a hoe, and reminded him that he had not 
yet begun to perform his first duty of working in her garden. The lesson 
was a salutary one. Chimpaapu went off to hoe with a more accurate idea 
of his own insignificance than he had had for years, and with a determination 
to show by ze al and industry that he was not such an idiot as people seemed 
to suppose. In my establishment he had, at least, learned to work 
vigorously when there was work to be done. As he hoed between tall 
green rows of Indian corn, grubbing up weeds and drawing the loose, 
crumbling earth thickly over the roots of the corn stalks, he began to hope 
that he would be able to show a day’s work that would astonish his critics, 
for field work among the Punduma people was mainly done by the women, 
whose tongues exhausted much of the energy that should have been put 
into their arms. So fast did he work that his hoe now and then cut through 
a pumpkin vine or split one of the little yellow cucumbers that grew among 
the corn, but in the happy absence of witnesses (there was tall rank grass 
close at hand) these little mistakes could easily be hidden. 

After an hour’s work Chimpaapu reached the end of a row, and at last 
paused to rest. He shook the sweat from his forehead with a flick of his 
forefinger, drank deeply from a’ pot of water that stood at the side of the 
path for the convenience of workers, and with a satisfied grunt sat down 























I arrived just in time to see him dragged out by the leg. 


to rest. .Noonday heat brooded over the fields. Overhead the broad grace- 
ful leaves of the Indian corn hung motionless in the heavy air. The goats 
on the hillside had gone to sleep in the shade of the trees, and the boys who 
herded them had followed their example. Not a sound of monkey or of 
bird disturbed the stillness of the forest that bordered the cultivated land. 
Suddenly Chimpaapu became aware of a curious faint rustling sound. Had 
he been an imaginative Celt he might have likened it to the patter of 
innumerable fairy feet among dry, rustling leaves. The sound grew, and 
Chimpaapu’s curiosity was awakened. Rising, he walked towards it, and 
within a few yards saw a sight that is common enough in tropical Africa 
at the end of each rainy season. Millions of locusts, too young to fly, were 
advancing on the corn field, leaping from blade to blade of grass or walking 
slowly and persistently along the ground. The path was covered with 
serried masses of innumerable young locusts walking with absurd solemnity, 
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and advancing at each step about one-tenth of an inch. A square hundred 
yards of grass was covered with the insects, and already, like a yellowish- 
brown sheet, the advance guard of the swarm began to spread over the corn. 
Here was a chance for Chimpaapu to win praise trom his prospective mother- 
in-law. It was impossible for him to disperse the swarm unaided, and if 
left undisturbed for an hour the locusts would half ruin the garden. Baked 
locust, moreover, was a dish highly appreciated among the Punduma people. 
He flung away his hoe and ran up to the village breathlessly bawling : 

“ Nyazombe, nyazombe. The locusts are coming. They are coming 
like rising flood water. Hasten, everyone, to catch the locusts.” 

There was no occasion for frantic hurry, but Chimpaapu’s ill-balanced 
mind was upset by his anxiety to propitiate Mlesi’s mother. He plunged 
into the village enclosure, scaring the dogs and fowls from the rubbish heap, 
tripped over a man who was lying in the shade of the tree under which 
Punduma issued his edicts to the community, dashed through the gate of 
a reed fence that enclosed the half-dozen huts sacred to Punduma and his 
wives, and, bawling all the while, dashed into that in which Mlesi’s august 
mother lived. 

To Eugppeans it is difficult, and to African natives it is almost impos- 
sible, to think of more than one thing at a time in moments of excitement. 
In his anxiety to tell her about the locust swarm, Chimpaapu entirely 
neglected the many points of etiquette which he should have observed 
towards the mother of his prospective wife. A man brought up in the clan 
would have remembered them instinctively; but Chimpaapu had heard of 
them but recently, and the importance of the moment drove them completely 
out of his mind. The luckless boy did everything he should not have done. 
As he ran, instead of hailing her punctiliously as “ mother of Mlesi,” he 
shouted her personal name in a voice that could be heard all over the village. 
Under ordinary circumstances he would merely have been lashed with fluent 
and vindictive abuse and held up to the ridicule of the children. This was 
no ordinary occasion, however, for he plunged into the hut in which she 
was sitting, without waiting to ask permission, and thus saw a sight which 
it was not seemly for him to see—the old woman at her midday meal. To 
make matters worse, she was sitting right in the doorway, and, as the hut 
was dark in comparison with the brilliant sunshine outside, he failed to see 
her, and committed the offence against which he had been especially warned, 
by tripping over her outstretched legs. 

To imagine the depth of the old lady’s indignation one must imagine 
what would be the feelings of an elderly duchess, reduced by poverty to 
sanction an alliance between her daughter and a young man whose aspirates 
were erratic, if the young man burst without permission into her dressing- 
room, found her at an unbecoming stage of her toilette, and addressed her 
by some contraction of her Christian name used only by her husband, and 
by him only in his most intimate moments. 

So great was the old lady’s indignation that for a moment she could 
only gasp half-articulate curses, before lifting up her voice to call men to 
avenge the insult offered her. The delay gave Chimpaapu half a minute’s 
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valuable start. He darted across Punduma’s private enclosure, broke his 
way through the inner fence, scrambled over the strong outer fence of the 
village, leaving most of his loin-cloth attached to the stiff pointed reeds 
with which it was made, and vanished like a startled rabbit into the standing 
corn. 

Three hours later a dozen of Mlesi’s nearest relatives arrived at my 
quarters, and though all my servants swore lustily that they had not seen 
Chimpaapu, insisted on searching my premises, with the result that I arrived 
home just in time to see him dragged by the leg out of my fowl-house. 
The eldest of the men jerked him to his feet and dragged him towards me. 

“ This slave of yours, this hornless goat, has shamed the mother of 
Mlesi,” he cried. ‘“ He has made her as ridiculous as a hen in the rain. 
Does he think that we eat grass that he treats the mother of the Punduma 
people with contempt? ” 

The circumstance that Chimpaapu was nominally my slave was one 
that had caused me much inconvenience, for a man, according to native 
ideas, is responsible for, and liable to atone for, whatever mischief his slave 
commits. I might have taken refuge in the fact that, being a European, 
I was beyond the reach of native law; but the fault was mine that Chimpaapu 
was so badly fitted to take his natural place in native society, and I was 
anxious to see him settled in life before leaving the country. I therefore 
called my old and very wise headman, Butilesi, and left him to settle the 
matter in as satisfactory a way as he could. 

Butilesi went adroitly to work. He laid food before Mlesi’s indignant 
relatives, and gave them each a drink of my whisky before embarking on 
the discussion. He then pointed out that it would be best for the Punduma 
people to be moderate in their demands, because if the matter were not 
settled amicably the marriage between Chimpaapu would not take place, 
the handsome kusemba, which I was prepared to pay on the former’s behalf, 
would not be forthcoming, and that consequently Mlesi’s brother, who was 
relying on this kusemba to obtain a wife for himself, would have to remain 
unmarried. Fortunately, the youth in question was one of the party, and 
this view of the case struck him so forcibly that an amicable arrangement 
was arrived at before sundown. 

After another drink all round, the embassy came to take leave of me. 
Each man had received from my store of trade goods a yard of calico as 
compensation for the trouble to which he had been put. Chimpaapu accom- 
panied them, carrying a small coil of brass wire with which to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of Mlesi’s mother, and, lest Punduma should regret not 
having been one of the party, I sent him a bottle of the whisky that had 
done such good service, as a token of my esteem and goodwill. 
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By O. Henry 


E)T the stroke of six Ikey Snigglefritz laid down his 
‘ goose. Ikey was a tailor’s apprentice. Are there 
tailor’s apprentices nowadays? 

At any rate, Ikey toiled and snipped and basted 
and pressed and patched and sponged all day in the 
steamy fetor of a tailor-shop. But when work was 
done Ikey hitched his wagon to such stars as his 
firmament let shine. 

It was Saturday night, and the boss laid twelve 
begrimed and begrudged dollars in his hand. Ikey dabbled discreetly in 
water, donned coat, hat, and collar, with its frazzled tie and chalcedony pin, 
and set forth in pursuit of his ideals. 

For each of us, when our day’s work is done, must seek our ideal, 
whether it be love or pinochle or lobster 4 la Newburg, or the sweet silence 
of the musty bookshelves. 

Behold Ikey as he ambles up the street beneath the roaring “ El” 
between the rows of reeking sweatshops. Pallid, stooping, insignificant, 
squalid, doomed to exist for ever in penury of body and mind, yet, as he 
swings his cheap cane and projects the noisome inhalations from his cigarette, 
you perceive that he nurtures in his narrow bosom the bacillus of society. 

Ikey’s legs carried him to and into that famous place of entertainment 
known as the Café Maginnis—famous because it was the rendezvous of 
Billy McMahan, the greatest man, the most wonderful man, lkey thought, 
that the world had ever produced. 

Billy McMahan was the district leader. Upon him the Tiger purred, 
and his hand held manna to scatter. Now, as Ikey entered, McMahan 
stood, flushed and triumphant and mighty, the centre of a huzzaing con- 
course of his lieutenants and constituents. It seems there had been an 
election; a signal victory had been won; the city had been swept back into 
line by a resistless besom of ballots. 

Ikey slunk along the bar and gazed, breath-quickened, at his idol. 

How magnificent was Billy McMahan, with his great, smooth, laughing 
face; his grey eye, shrewd as a chicken hawk’s; his diamond ring, his voice 
like a bugle call, his prince’s air, his plump and active roll of money, his 
clarion call to friend and comrade—oh, what a king of men he was! How 
he obscured his lieutenants, though they themselves loomed large and 
serious, blue of chin and important of mien, with hands buried deep in the 
pockets of their short overcoats! But Billy—oh, what small avail are words 
to paint for you his glory as seen by Ikey Snigglefritz! 

The Café Maginnis rang to the note of victory. The white-coated 
bar-tenders threw themselves featfully upon bottle, cork, and glass. From 
a score of clear Havanas the air received its paradox of clouds. The leal 
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and the hopeful shook Billy McMahan’s hand. And there was born sud- 
denly in the worshipful soul of Ikey Snigglefritz an audacious, thrilling 
impulse. 

He stepped forward into the little cleared space in which majesty 
moved, and held out his hand. 

Billy McMahan grasped it unhesitatingly, shook it, and smiled. 

Made mad now by the gods who were about to destroy him, Ikey 
threw away his scabbard and charged upon Olympus. 

’ “ Have a drink with me, Billy,” he said familiarly, “ you and your 
friends? ” 

“Don’t mind if I do, old man,” said the great leader, “ just to keep 
the ball rolling.” 

The last spark of Ikey’s reason fled. 

“* Wine,” he called to the bar-tender, waving a trembling hand. 

The corks of three bottles were drawn; the champagne bubbled in 
the long row of glasses set upon the bar. Billy McMahan took his and 
nodded, with his beaming smile, at Ikey. The lieutenants and satellites 
took theirs and growled “ Here’s to you.” Ikey took his nectar in delirium. 
All drank. 

Ikey threw his week’s wages in a crumpled roll upon the bar. 

“ C’rect,” said the bar-tender, smoothing the twelve one-dollar notes. 
The crowd surged around Billy McMahan again. Someone was telling 
how Brannigan fixed ’em over in the Eleventh. Ikey leaned against the 
bar a while, and then went out. 

He went down Hester Street and up Chrystie, and down Delancey 
to where he lived. And there his women folk, a bibulous mother and three 
dingy sisters, pounced upon him for his wages. And at his confession they 
shrieked and objurgated him in the pithy rhetoric of the locality. 

But even as theyplucked at him and struck him Ikey remained in his 
ecstatic trance of joy. His head was in the clouds; the star was drawing 
his wagon. Compared with what he had achieved, the loss of wages and 
the bray of women’s tongues were slight affairs. 

He had shaken the hand of Billy McMahan. 


* * * . * 


Billy McMahan had a wife, and upon her visiting cards was engraved 
the name “ Mrs. William Darragh McMahan.” And there was a certain 
vexation attendant upon these cards; for, small as they were, there were 
houses in which they could not be inserted. Billy McMahan was a dictator 
in politics, a four-walled tower in business, a mogul, dreaded, loved, and 
obeyed among his own people. He was growing rich; the daily papers 
had a dozen men on his trail to chronicle his every word of wisdom; he 
had been honoured in caricature holding the Tiger cringing in leash. 

But the heart of Billy was sometimes sore within him. .There was a 
race of men from which he stood apart, but that he viewed with the eye 
of Moses looking over into the promised land. He, too, had ideals, even 
as had Ikey Snigglefritz; and sometimes, hopeless. of attaining them, his 
own solid success was as dust and ashes in his mouth. And Mrs. William 
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Darragh McMahan wore a look of discontent upon her plump but pretty 
face, and the very rustle of her silks seemed a sigh. 

There was a brave and conspicuous assemblage in the dining salon of 
a noted hostelry where Fashion loves to display her charms. At one 
table sat Billy McMahan and his wife. Mostly silent they were, but the 
accessories they enjoyed little needed the indorsement of speech. Mrs. 
McMahan’s diamonds were outshone by few in the room. The waiter 
bore the costliest brands of wine to their table. In evening dress, with 
an expression of gloom upon his smooth and massive countenance, you 
would look in vain for a more striking figure than Billy’s. 

Four tables away sat alone a tall, slender man, about thirty, with 
thoughtful, melancholy eyes, a Van Dyke beard, and peculiarly white, thin 
hands. He was dining on filet mignon, dry toast, and appollinaris. That 
man was Cortlandt Van Duyckink, a man worth eighty millions, who 
inherited and held a sacred seat in the exclusive inner circle of society. 

Billy McMahan spoke to no one around him, because he knew no one. 
Van Duyckink kept his eyes on his plate because he knew that every eye 
present was hungry to catch his. He could bestow knighthood and prestige 
by a nod, and he was chary of creating a too extensive nobility. 

And then Billy McMahan conceived and accomplished the most start- 
ling and audacious act of his life. He rose deliberately and walked over 
to Cortlandt Van Duyckink’s table and held out his hand. 

* Say, Mr. Van Duyckink,” he said, “Ive heard you was talking 
about starting some reforms among the poor people down in my district. 
I’m McMahan, you know. Say, now, if that’s straight Pll do all I can to 
help you. And what I says goes in that neck of the woods, don’t it? Oh, 
say, I rather guess it does.” 

Van Duyckink’s rather sombre eyes lighted up. He rose to his lank 
height and grasped Billy McMahan’s hand. 

“ Thank you, Mr. McMahan, he said, in his deep, serious tones. “ I 
have been thinking of doing some work of that sort. I shall be glad of 
your assistance. It pleases me to have become acquainted with you.” 

Billy walked back to his seat. His shoulder was tingling from the 
accolade bestowed by royalty. A hundred eyes were now turned upon him 
in envy and new admiration. Mrs. William Darragh McMahan trembled 
with ecstasy, so that her diamonds smote the eye almost with pain. And 
now it was apparent that at many tables there were those who suddenly 
remembered that they enjoyed Mr. McMahan’s acquaintance. He saw 
smiles and bows about him. He became enveloped in the aura of dizzy 
greatness. His campaign coolness deserted him. 


“ Wine for that gang! ” he commanded the waiter, pointing with his . 


finger. ‘ Wine over there. Wine to those three gents by that green bush. 
Tell ’em it’s on me. D n it! Wine for everybody! ” 

The waiter ventured to whisper that it was perhaps inexpedient to 
carry out the order, in consideration of the dignity of the house and its 
custom. 

“ All right,” said Billy, “ if it’s against the rules. I wonder if *twould 
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do to send my friend Van Duyckink a bottle. No? Well, it’ll flow all 
right at the catfy to-night, just the same. It’ll be rubber boots for anybody 
who comes in there any time up to 2 a.m.” 
Billy McMahan was happy. 
He had shaken the hand of Cortlandt Van Duyckink. 
* * ~ - * 


The big pale-gray auto with its shining metal work looked out of place 
moving slowly among the push-carts and trash-heaps on the lower east side. 
So did Cortlandt Van Duyckink, with his aristocratic face and white, thin 
hands, as he steered carefully between the groups of ragged, scurrying 
youngsters in the streets. And so did Miss Constance Schuyler, with her 
dim, ascetic beauty, seated at his side. 

“ Oh, Cortlandt,” shé breathed, “ isn’t it sad that human beings have 
to live in such wretchedness and poverty? And you—how noble it is of 
you to think of them, to give your time and money to improve their con- 
dition! ” 

Van Duyckink turned his solemn eyes upon her. 

“Tt is little,” he said sadly, “that I can do. The question is a large 
one, and belongs to society. But even individual effort is not thrown 
away. Look, Constance! On this street I have arranged to build soup 
kitchens, where no one who is hungry will be turned away. And down 
this other street are the old buildings that I shall cause to be torn down 
and there erect others in place of those death-traps of firé and disease.” 

Down Delancey slowly crept the pale-gray auto. Away from it toddled 
coveys of wondering, tangle-haired, barefooted, unwashed children. It 
stopped before a crazy brick structure, foul and awry. 

Van Duyckink alighted to examine at a better perspective one of the 
leaning walls. Down the steps of the building came a young man who 
seemed to epitomise its degradation, squalor, and infelicity—a narrow- 
chested, pale, unsavoury young man, puffing at a cigarette. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, Van Duyckink stepped out and warmly 
grasped the hand of what seemed to him a living rebuke. 

“TI want to know you people,” he said sincerely. “Iam going to 
help you as much as I can. We shall be friends.” 

As the auto crept carefully away Cortlandt Van Duyckink felt an 
unaccustomed glow about his heart. He was near to being a happy man. 

He had shaken the hand of Ikey Snigglefritz. 
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THE RHINE ROVER 


By RosBert BARR 
Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


| SYNOPSIS.— The Ba ons of the Rhine, during the long reign of an easy-going and 
wine-coving Emperor, had become exceedingiy powerjul. They had increased the aues 
which they were accustomed to levy upon the merchants barges until their greed had 
finally killed the goose that latd the gotden eggs, and trade in Frankfort was ata 
standstill. 

Ln vain had the merchants petitioned the weak Emberor, who, even had he willed, 
could not now have quelied his nobles. Invain, aso, hat they combined and sent a whole 
feet of merchandise barges down the river under mercenary convov ; for the Nobles also 
comb:ned, hung chains in the narrows of the river, cut up t'e convoy, took all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, in a 
torloin hope, petitioned the Seven Electors to exercise their prerogative and depose the 
Emperor and elect his son. For this impertinence several :] the merchant-leaders were 
hanged and others cast into prison—a majority of the Electors were Barons, who 
benefited greatly by the existing state of things. 

The Evectors had also taken the precaution to remove the Emperors son to 
Ehrenfels, a “safer” place than the Imperial Palace at Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the city of Frankfort, despite its full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvation. 

Aimong the many craftsmen’s guilds of Frankfort was a uttle sccret company of 
young men who worked in iron, whose ultimate object was to gain for themselves the 
privilege of wearing swords—three swordmakers were of their number—for none but the 
. military and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. The president of this 
little band was one Roland, the sole exception to their chief rule,in that he was nota 
worker of iron. le owed his membership to the fact that he was an ent/ustastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmaking and practice of swordsmanship, being in fat a 
most brilliant exponent of this latter art. He had drilled his litte company to such 
expertness in the use of the forbidden weapon that several of them habitua ly risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing concealed swords, contrary to law. This little band was 
accustomed to meet pertodtcally at the Rhinegold Tavern; but, as times grew worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to announe his impending bank- 
ruptcy. At this, Roland asked jor a week in which to find money—more than enough 
to pay his comrades’ bills tf thev on their part would undertake to back him up. They 
agreed out of hand. 

On the following morning Roland called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchanis—recently reieased from prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
that he,Herr Goebel, should provide him with one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on hus part would undertake to 
return the whole value within a month, and inctaentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
was amazed, amused, and annoved at this hairbrained and unbusinessiike plan. 

Roland thereupon declared his identity as the Emperor's only son; but the .autious 
and suspicious Goebel, not easily convinced, finally agreed to grant ali Rolanad’s demands 
if he could get by hook or by crook the Emperor's signature and seal to a safe-conduct for 
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himself (Roland). The Prince agreed; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual safe-conduct. 
With this in his pocket Roland proceeded at once to re.onnoitre th precincts of the 
Imper.al Palace. By means of a boat, briberv, and a servant, he gained access to the 
Pa.ace and made his way to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his document. The Empress was much disturbed, but pressed five hundred 
thalers upon him, and he departed by the way that he came. 

There was a great jeast at the Rhinegold Yavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the bargain was struck, Roland now requiring 
only five hundred thalers from the merchant. 

At his next meeting with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them ; 
of surprisine each Rhine castie singly, as its unsustecting defenders were down by the 
river rifline the barge; of toot.ng all the gold and siiver, and departing. 

Th: scheme was heartily approved, though Roland’s somewhat tact.ess assumption 
of absolute authority was resented by Kurzbold and certain others. 

With the exception of Greusel and Ebea'ha'd (whom Roand had appomted his 
first and se ond lieu enants 1esretively), the spirit of the whole company was antagonistic 
to Roland’s autocrati: leadership. The ring:eaders of the revo t wee Kurzboid and 
Gensbein. 

Zhe stravgiing procession was led through villages and over 10ugh mountain paths 
by Rolana (who atone knew the way) towards the piace whee they were to meet the barge. 

With the exception of Roland and his two aeutenants,the rest srent ali their money 
on wine, so that towarus the end of the first day these three alone s ossessed money. Ro:and 
took charge of it. When the company found that Roland intended them to seep in the 
open, there was rutiny, the rebels deciding to go back to the ‘ast viliage. Thev demanded 
money. Roland took his pouch and flung it into the torrent. The company, he.p.ess 
without money, settled down suiienly to stend the night in the forest. 

Roiand c.nfided to his licutenants that the pouch contained only pebb.es. 

Next morning Roland was nowh-re to be found. 

In this predicament, after much quarr-lling, the he/pless band grudgingly appointed 
Geusel to Rolana’s piace, though netther he nor Ebearhard had more info: mation than 
the rest. Final.y they des.ended to Assmannshausen on the Rhine, but did not find 


Roland thee. 











CHAPTER VII. 


HEN Roland wrapped his cloak about him, and lay 
down on the sward at some distance from the spot 
where his officers were already asleep, he found that 
he could not follow their example. Although he 
remained outwardly calm when the attack was made 
upon him, his mind was greatly perturbed over the 
outlook. He reviewed his own conduct, wondering 
whether it would be possible for him so to amend it 
that he could acquire the respect and maintain the 
obedience of his men. If he could not accomplish 

this, then was his plan foredoomed to failure. His cogitations drove away 

sleep, and he called to mind the last occasion on which he had made this 





same spot his bedroom. Then he had slept dreamlessly the night 
through. He was on the direct trail between Ehrenfels Castle 


and the town of Wiesbaden, the route over which supplies had been carried 
to the Castle time and again when the periodical barges from Mayence had 
failed to arrive. It had been pointed out to him by the custodian of the 
Castle when the young man had first become irked by the confined limits of 
the Schloss, and frequently since that time he had made his way through 
the forest to Wiesbaden and back. 

Never before had he seen the little Walluf so boisterous, pretending that 
it was important, and he surmised that the cause was a sudden downpour in 
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the mountains further east. The distant mutterings of the thunder having 
long since ceased, he recognised that the volume of the stream was constantly 
lessening. As the brook gradually subsided to its customary level, the forest 
became more and more silent. The greater Roland’s endeavour to sleep, the 
less dormant he felt. He judged by the position of the stars, as he lay on 
his back, that it was past midnight, when suddenly he became aware of a 
noise to the west of him, on the other side of the brook. Sitting up, and 
listening intently, he realised, from the rustle of the underbrush, that some- 
one was following the trail, and would presently come upon his sleeping men. 

He rose stealthily, unsheathed his sword, leaped across the rivulet, and 
proceeded with caution up the aclivity, keeping to the trail as best he could 
in the darkness. He was determined to learn the business of the wayfarer, 
without disturbing his men, so crept rapidly up the hill. Presently he saw 
the glimmer of a light, and conjectured that someone was coming impetu- 
ously down, guided by a lanthorn swinging in his hand. With sword 
extended in front of him, Roland stood on guard, and the oncomer’s breast 
was almost at the point of it, when he hauled himself up with a sudden cry 
of dismay, as the lanthorn revealed an armed man holding the path. 

‘*T have no gold or other valuables,’’ were the first words of the 
stranger. 

***Tis information I wish, not gear,’’ replied Roland. ‘*‘ Why are you 
speeding through the forest at night; no honest man traverses this path in 
the darkness ? ”’ 

‘**T carry a message of the greatest importance,’’ said the stranger, 
breathing heavily. ‘‘ Do not delay me, I beg of you. I travel on affairs of 
State; imperial matters. It is necessary I should reach Frankfort in time, 
or heads may fall.” 

** Ah, so serious as that! ’’ said Roland, lowering the point of his sword, 
for he saw the messenger was unarmed. ‘‘ Whom do you seek? ”’ 

‘*That I dare not tell. My message concerns the highest, and I am 
pledged to secrecy. Be assured, sir, that I speak the truth.” 

** Your voice sounds honest. Hold up the lanthorn, that I may learn 
if your face corresponds with it. Ha, most satisfactory! And now, my 
hurrying youth, will you reveal your mission, or shall I be compelled to run 
my sword through your body ?”’ 

** You would not learn it even then,’’ gasped the young man, shrinking 
still further up the hill. 

Roland laughed. 

‘* That is true,’’ he said, ‘‘ therefore shall I not impale you, but will 
instead relate to you the secret you carry. You are making, not for Frank- 
fort——”’ 

**T assure you, sir, by the sacred Word, that I am going to Frankfort, 
and grieve my oath does not allow me to do your bidding, even though you 
would kill me, which is easily done, since I am unarmed.”’ 

‘You pass through F rankfort, I doubt not, but your goal is a certain 
small room in the neighbouring suburb of Sachsenhausen, and he you are 
in search of is a youth of your own age, named Roland. You travel at the 
behest of your father, who was in distress of mind when you left him, and 
he, I take it, is custodian of Ehrenfels Castle.’ 

**In God’s name! ”’ cried the youth, aghast, ‘‘ how did you guess all 
that ?”’ 

Again Roland laughed quietly. 

** Why, Henrich,” he said, ‘* your agitation causes you to forget old 
friends. Hold up your lantern again, and learn whether or not you recog- 
nise me! ”’ 

** Heaven be praised! Prince Roland! ”’ 
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‘ HOLD UP YOUR LANTERN AGAIN AND LEARN WHETHER OR NOT YOU RECOGNISE ME ! 


‘* Your journey is at an end, my good Henrich, thank the fortune that 
kept me awake this night. Do you know why you are sent on this long and 
breathless journey ? ”’ 

‘‘ Your Highness, there has come to the Castle from the Archbishop of 
Mayence a lengthy document for you to sign, and you are informed that 
the day after to-morrow their lordships of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne, 
meet together at the Castle to hold conversation with you.”’ 

‘‘Then, by my sword! Henrich, had you found me in Sachsenhausen 
we had never attained Ehrenfels in time.’’ 

‘*T could have accomplished it,’’ replied the young man. ‘‘I should 
have reached Wiesbaden before daybreak, and there would have bought the 
fastest horse that could be found. My father told me to time myself, and if 
by securing another horse at Frankfort for you I could not make the return 
journey speedily enough, I was to engage a boat with twenty rowers, if 
necessary, and convey you to Ehrenfels before the Archbishops arrived.”’ 
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‘‘ Then you must have deluded me when you said you had no money.” 

“No, Highness, I have none, but I carry an order upon a merchant in 
Wiesbaden, who would also supply me with horses.”’ 

‘“* Henrich, of the many stars shining above us to-night, yours must be 
brightest of all. Sit you there and rest until I return. Make no noise, for 


there are twenty men asleep by the stream. My cloak is at the bottom of 
the hill, and I must fetch it. I shall be with you shortly, so keep your 
lanthorn alight, that I may not miss you.”’ 

With that Roland returned rapidly down the slope, untying his bag of 
money as he descended. Cautiously he fastened it to the belt of Greusel, 
then, snatching his cloak from the ground, he sprang once more across the 
stream, and climbed to the waiting Henrich. 

It was broad daylight when they saw the towers of Ehrenfels, arid they 
found little difficulty in rousing Henrich’s father, for he had slept as badly 
that night as Roland himself. 

The Custodian flung his arms round the young prisoner. 

‘Thank God! Thank God!’’ was all he could cry. ‘‘ Never before 
have I felt my head so insecure upon my shoulders. Had you not been here 
when they came, your Highness, their lordships would have listened to no 
explanation.’ 

** You were in no real danger with such a son. The Archbishops would 
not have suspected, for not one of the three has ever seen me. I am quite 
sure Henrich would have effected my signature excellently, and answered to 
their satisfaction all questions they might ask. So long as he complied with 
their wishes, there would be no enquiries set afoot. Indeed, custodian, you 
have missed the opportunity of your life, in not suppressing me, and allowing 
your son to be elected Emperor.’’ 

** Your Highness forgets my poor boy cannot write his own name, much 
less yours. Besides, it would be a matter of high treason to forge your signa- 
ture, so again | thank God you are here. You must have been on your way 
to Ehrenfels. Had you heard that aught was afoot? ”’ 

‘**T was mere chance that I met Henrich in the forest, and he was within 
a jot of impinging himself upon my sword. I stood in the darkness while 
he himself held a light for the better convenience of any chance marauder 
who wished to undo him.”’ 

‘* Unarmed, and without money,”’ said the custodian, ‘‘I thought he 
was safer than otherwise. But you must be hungry, Highness. Advance 
then within, and I will attend to your needs.”’ 

Presently the errant Prince consumed an excellent breakfast, and with- 
out troubling to undress, flung himself upon a couch, sleeping dreamlessly 
through the time that Greusel and Ebearhard were conjuring motives for 
him, of which he was entirely innocent. 

When Roland woke in the afternoon, he had quite forgotten that a 
score of men who, nominally, at least, acknowledged him master, were won- 
dering what had become of him. He called the custodian, and asked for a 
sight of the parchments that his lordship of Mayence had sent across the 
river for his perusal. He found the documents to be a series of carefully- 
written demands, disguised under the form of requests. 

The pledges asked of the young Prince were beautifully engrossed on 
three parchments, each one a duplicate of the other two. If Roland accepted 
them, they were to be signed next day, in presence of the three Archbishops. 
Two certainties were impressed upon him when he had read the scroll : first, 
the Archbishops were determined to rule, and second, if he did not promise 
to obey, they would elect some other than himself Emperor on the death or 
deposition of his father. The young man resolved to be acquiescent, and 


allow the future to settle the question whether he or the Archbishops should 
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be the head of the Empire. A strange exultation filled him at the prospect, 
and all thought of other things vanished from his mind. Leaving the parch- 
ments on the table in the knight’s hall, he mounted the battlements to enjoy 
the fresh breeze that, no matter how warm the day, blows round the towers 
of Ehrenfels. Here a stone promenade, hung high up above the Rhine, 
gave a wonderful view up and down the river and along the opposite shore. 
From this elevated paved plateau he could see, down the river, the strong- 
holds of Rheinstein and Falkenberg, and up the river almost as far as 
Mayence. He judged by the altitude of the sun that it was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The sight of Rheinstein should have suggested to him 
his deserted company, for that was the first castle he intended to attack, but 
the prospect opened up to him by the communication of the Archbishops had 
driven everything else from his mind. 

Presently the cautious custodian joined him in his eyrie, and Roland 
knew instinctively why he had come. The old man was wondering whether 
or not he would make difficulties about signing the parchments. He feared 
the needless impetuosity and conceit of youth; the natural dislike on the part 
uf a proud young prince to be restricted and bound down by his elders, and 
the jailor could not coneeal his gratification when the prisoner informed him 
that of course he would comply with the desires of the three prelates. 

‘*]T must,’’ he continued, with a smile, ‘‘ attach my _ Signature to those 
instruments in order to make good my promises to you. 

He was interrupted by a cry of astonishment from his aged comrade. 

‘“ Wonder of Wonders! ”’ cried the old man. ‘The merchants of 
Frankfort must be irredeemable fools. Look you there, Highness! See the 
barge coming down the river, heavily laden, too, as I’m a sinner! She lies 
low in the water. It is the largest of Frankfort boats, and the hopeful simple- 
tons think they can make their way to Cologne with enough goods left to 
pay forthe journey! ’Tis madness! The knights of Rheinstein and Falken- 
berg alone will loot them before they are out of our sight. If they think to 
avoid those rovers by hugging our shore, their mistake will be apparent 
before they have gone far.”’ 

Roland gazed at the approaching craft, and like a flash remembered that 
he was responsible for its appearance on the Rhine. He recognised Herr 
Goebel’s great barge, with its thick mast in the prow, on which no sail was 
hoisted, because what wind there was blew up the stream. Now came to him 
the sudden remembrance of his deserted men, and he wondered whether or 
not Greusel had brought them across the hills to Assmannshausen. Had 
they yet discovered that Joseph carried the bag of gold? He laughed aloud 
as he thought of, the fight that would ensue when this knowledge came to 
them. But little as he cared for the eighteen, there come to him a pang of 
regret as he estimated the predicament in which both Greusel and Ebearhard 
would find themselves when they learned he had left them without a word. 

Turning round, he said to the custodian sharply : 

‘“* Have the seven hundred thalers been paid to you each month? ”’ 

** Of a surety,’ was the reply. 

‘“* That will be two thousand one hundred thalers altogether. Have you 
spent the money ?”’ 

**I have not touched a coin. The money is yours, and yours alone, 
Highness. If I have been of service to you, I am content to wait until vou 
come to your own, and then if I am not here, I know you will remember 
my son.”’ 

‘“* May the Lord forget me if I do not. Still, the twenty-one hundred 
thalers are all yours, but I beg of you to lend me a thousand, for I possess 
not a single gold piece.’’ 

The old man hurried down, and presently returned with the bag of 
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money that Roland had asked of him. Before this happened, however, 
Roland, watching the barge, saw it round to, and tie up at the shore some 
distance above Assmannshausen. He took the gold, and passed down the 
stone stair to the courtyard. 

‘**] shall return,’’ he said, ‘‘ before the sun goes down,’’ and without 
more ado, this extraordinary captive left his prison, and descended the hill 
in the direction of the barge. 

After greeting Captain Blumenfels, he learned the boat had been delayed 
by running on a sandbank in the Main during the night, but they had got 
it off at daybreak, and here they were. As, standing on the shore, he talked 
with the Captain on the barge, he saw approaching from Assmannshausen 
two men whom he recognised, and telling the Captain he would not be ready 
for him until the day after to-morrow, he walked down to the shore to meet 
his astonished friends, who, as was usual with them, jumped at an erroneous 
conclusion, and supposed that he had arrived on the barge which they had 
seen rounding to for the purpose of taking up her berth by the river bank. 

Greusel and Ebearhard stood still until he came up to them. 

‘* Are you two alone, or have you brought the mob with you ? ’’ he asked. 

** Your capable lieutenant here,’’ said Ebearhard, before his slower com- 
panion could begin to frame a sentence, ‘‘ allowed the men to think they 
were having their own way, but in reality diverted them into his, so they are 
now enjoying a credit of two litres each at the tavern of the Golden Anker.” 

‘** That,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ is but as a drop of water in a parched desert. 
Have they discovered you hold the money, Greusel ?”’ 

** Not yet, but I fear they will suspect soon. You went down the valley 
of the brook to the Rhine, and overhauled the barge there.”’ 

** What else did you think I could have done ?”’ inquired Roland. 

**] was sure you had done that, but I feared you would turn the barge 
back to Frankfort.’’ 

‘** Of course you know why I left you.”’ 

The two men looked at each other without reply, and Roland laughed. 

**You have been harbouring dark suspicions, I see, but the case is 
simple. The good monks tell us of the Scriptures that if a man asks us to go 
one league with him, we should go two. My friends of the Guild last night 
made a demand upon me, that I should bestow upon them three thalers each, 
and, to quote the monks again, the labourer is worthy of his hire.”’ 

‘* So that is the way you looked upon the affair,’’ said Greusel. 

‘Yes, and I shall better my teachings by giving each of the men ten 
times the amount he desired. Thirty thalers each is in this bag for them.”’ 

‘*By my sword!” cried Ebearhard hastily, “‘ but that is setting a 
premium on mutiny.” 

**Not so! Not so, Ebearhard. You and Greusel did not mutiny, 
and to each of you I give a hundred and thirty thalers. After all, there is 
much to be said for the men’s point of view. Here had I led them ruthlessly 
under a burning July sun, along a rough and shadeless road; dragged them 
from the ample wine vaults of Sonnenberg; drew them on over streams, into 
bogs and out again, and lastly, when they were tired, hungry, and ill- 
tempered, | carelessly pointed to a section of the landscape, and _ said, 
‘ There, my lads, is your bedroom!’ No wonder they mutinied! But then, 
by the love of God for his creatures, they did not attack me when I stood up 
with drawn sword in my hand.”’ 

‘* You have that at least to be thankful for,”’ said Ebearhard. ‘‘ Eighteen 
to one was foul odds.”’ 

**T thankful? Surely you jest, Ebearhard. What have I to be thankful 
for, except that I escaped the remorse of having killed a dozen of them.”’ 
Ebearhard laughed heartily. 
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‘* If you are so sure of yourself as all that, you need no sympathy from 
me.”’ : 

“You thought I would be outmatched? By the Three Kings, do vou 
imagine me such a dolt as to teach you the higher qualities of the sword? 
There would have been a surprise for the eighteen had they ventured a step 
nearer. However, that’ past and done with. Let us sit here on the sward, 
and indulge in the more amiable occupation of counting the money. 

Roland spread his cloak on the grass, and poured out the gold upon it. 

‘*T shall keep two hundred thalers, as leader of the expedition, and 
covetous,”’ he said. ‘*‘ Here are your hundred and thirty, Greusel, and yours, 
Ebearhard ; the remaining five hundred and forty, if divided with reasonable 
accuracy, will provide thirty thalers to each of our precious eighteen.”’ 

“*You will come with us to Assmannshausen, that you may give this 
money to the men yourself,’’ said Greusel. 

‘That pleasure must fall to my lieutenants, first and second. One may 
divide the money while the other delivers a moral lecture against mutiny, 
illustrated by the amount that good behaviour gains. Say nothing to the 
men about the barge being here, merely order them to prepare for action the 
day after to-morrow. I shall be with you at mid-day. I suggest that you 
engage a large room, exclusively for yourselves, at the Golden Anker. Thus 
you will be the better able to keep the men from talking with strangers, and 
so prevent news of our intentions drifting across the river to Rheinstein or 
Falkenberg. Put it to them, should they object to the special room, that you 
are reconstituting, as it were, the Kaiser cellar of Frankfort in the village 
of Assmannshausen. Go forward, therefore, to-night and to-morrow night 
with your usual meeting of the Guild, as it was before I lowered its tone by 
becoming a member. Indeed, knowing the lads as I do, I suggest you make 
your bargain with them before you deliver the money. No promise; no thirty 
thalers. And now, good-bye. I shall be busy to-morrow, so do not mention 
my whereabouts, nor yourselves seek me out, whatever happens.”’ 

With this Roland set out on his return to Ehrenfels Castle. 

The three sumptuous barges of the Archbishops hove in sight at mid- 
day, two coming up the river, and one floating down. They manceuvred to 
the landing so that all reached it at the same time, and thus the three prelates 
were enabled to set foot simultaneously on the firm ground, no one of them 
obtaining precedence over the two others, as was right and proper. On enter- 
ing the Castle of Ehrenfels in state, they proceeded to the large hall of the 
knights, and seated themselves in three equal chairs that were set along the 
solid table. Here a repast was set before them, accompanied by the finest 
wine the Rheingau produced, and although they ate lustily, the Achbishops 
were most sparing in their drink, for when they acted together, none dared 
risk putting himself at a disadvantage. They would make amends for their 
abstinence that night, when each rested in the security of his own castle. 

The table was cleared, Roland was called before them, and bowing 
deeply to each, he stood modestly on the opposite side of the table. The 
Archbishop of Mayence, as the oldest of the trio, occupied the middle chair; 
Treves, the next in age, at his right hand, and Cologne at his left. A keen 
observer might have noticed that the deferential yet dignified bearing of the 
young Prince made a favourable impression upon these rulers who, when 
they acted together, formed a power that only nominally was second in the 
realm. 

It was Mayence who broke the silence. 

** Prince Roland, some months ago turbulence in the State rendered it 
advisable that you, as a probable nominee to the throne, should be withdrawn 
from the Capital, to the greater safety which this house affords. I hope it 
has never been suggested to you that this unavoidable detention merited the 
harsh name of imprisonment? ”’ 
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‘* Never, your Lordships,’’ replied the Prince, with perfect truth. 

The three slightly inclined their heads, and Mayence continued : 

“I trust that in the carrying out of our behests you have been put to 
no inconvenience during your residence in my castle ot Ehrenfels, but if you 
find cause for complaint, I shall see to it that the transgressor is sharply 
punished.”’ 

‘* Had such been the case, I should at once have communicated with 
your Lordship at Mayence. I should like to add emphasis to that reply by 
saying that I have met with the greatest courtesy and kindness within these 
walls.’’ 

“I speak for my brothers and myself when I a we are all gratified to 
hear the expression that has fallen from your lips. There was sent for your 
perusal a document in triplicate. Have you found time to read it?” 

“Yes, my Lord, and i beg to say at once that I will sign it with the 
greater pleasure since in any case, if called to the high position you propose, 
I should have consulted with your Lordships on every matter that I deemed 
of sufficient importance to be worthy of your attention, and in no instance 
could I think of setting my own opinion against the united wisdom of your 
Lordships.”’ ’ 

For a few minutes there ensued a whispered conversation between the 
three, then Mayence spoke again. 

‘*Once more I voice the sentiments of my colleagues, Prince Roland, 
when I assure you that the words you have spoken give us the utmost satis- 
faction. In the whole world to-day there is no prouder honour than that 
which it is in the Electors’ power to bestow upon you, and it is a blessed 
augury for the welfare of our country when the energy and aspiration of 
youth in this high place associates itself with the experience of age.”’ 

Here he made a signal, and the aged custodian, who had been standing 
with his back against the door, well out of ear-shot, for the conversation had 
taken place in the most subdued and gentle tones, hurried forward, and 
Mayence requested him to produce the documents which had been entrusted 
to his care. These were spread out before the young man, who signed each 
of them, amidst a deep silence, broken only by the scratching of the quill. 

Up to this point, Roland had been merely a Prince of the Empire; now, 
to all practical purposes, he was heir-apparent to the throne. This distinction 
was delicately indicated by Mayence, who asked the attendant to bring up 
a chair, and then requested the young man to seat himself. Roland had 
supposed the ceremonies at an end, but it was soon evident that something 
further remained, for the three venerable heads were again in juxtaposition, 
and apparently there was some whispered difference as to the manner of 
procedure. Then Cologne, as the youngest of the three, was prevailed upon 
to act as spokesman, and with a smile he regarded the young man, before 
he began. 

‘It is my fate to reside further than my two colleagues from your fair, 
if turbulent, city of Frankfort. Perhaps that is one reason why I know little 
of the town and its ways from personal observation. You are a young man 
who, I may say, has commended himself to us all, so, in any questions I may 
put, you will not, I hope, imagine there is anything in them which does not 
appear on the surface.” 

Prince Roland drew a long breath, and some of the colour left his face. 

‘* What in the name of Heaven is coming now?’’ he said to himself, 
‘that calls for so ominous a prelude? It must be something more than 
usually grave. May the good Lord give me courage to face it.’’ 

Outwardly he merely made an inclination of the head. 

** We have all been young ourselves, and I trust none of us forget the 
temptations, and perhaps the dangers, that surround youth, especially when 
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highly placed. I am told that Frankfort is a gay city, and doubtless you 
have mixed, to some extent at least, in its society.’’ Here the Archbishop 
paused, and as he evidently expected a reply, Roland spoke: 

‘* | regret to say, my Lord, that my opportunities for social intercourse 
have been somewhat limited. Greatly absorbed in my studies, there has 
been little time for me to make acquaintances, much less friends.”’ 

‘* What your Highness says, so far from being a drawback, as you seem 
to imagine, is all to the good. It leaves the future clear of complications that 
might otherwise cause you embarrassment.’’ Here the Archbishop smiled 
again, and Roland found himself liking the august prelate. ‘‘ It was not, 
however, of men that I desired to speak, but of women.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ cried the impetuous youth. ‘‘I feared, my Lord, that you were 
about to treat of some serious subject. So far as women are concerned, I am 
unacquainted with any, excepting only my mother.”’ 

At this all three prelates smiled in differing degrees; even the stern lips 
of Mayence relaxed at the young man’s confident assumption that any con- 
sideration of women was not a matter of importance. 

‘* Your Highness clears the way admirably for me,’’ continued Cologne, 
“and takes a weight from my shoulders, for | am entrusted by my brethren 
with a proposal which I have some difficulty in setting forth. It is this. The 
choice of an Empress is one of the greatest moment an- Emperor is called 
upon to decide. In all ranks beneath that of a monarch, personal preference 
has much to do with the election of a wife, but in the case of a king, do you 
agree with me that considerations of State must be kept in view? ”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly, my Lord.”’ 

‘* This is a matter to which we three Electors have given the weightiest 
consideration, and finally we have agreed on one whom we believe to possess 
the necessary qualifications; a ladv highly born, deeply religious, enormously 
wealthy, and exceedingly beautiful. She is related to the highest in the land, 
and amongst others, to my brother Mayence, my brother Treves, and myself. 
I refer to Hildegunde Lauretta Helena Agnes, Princess of Wittgenstein- 
Sayn. If there is any reason why your preference should not coincide with 
ours, I beg you quite frankly to state it.”’ 

‘* There is no reason at all, your Lordships,’’ cried Roland, with a sigh 
of relief on learning that his fears were so unfounded. ‘‘I shall be most 
happy and honoured to wed the lady at any time your Lordships and she 
may select.”’ 

‘“* Then,’’ said the Archbishop Mayence, rising to his feet, and speaking 
with great solemnity, ‘‘ you are selected as the future Emperor of our land.”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 


IN the thick darkness Roland paced up and down the east bank of the 
Rhine at a spot nearly midway between Assmannshausen and Ehrenfels. 
The night was intensely silent, the stillness accentuated by the gentle ripple 
of the swift current against the blunt nose of the barge, which pointed up 
Stream. Standing motionless as a statue, the massive figure of Captain 
Blumenfels appeared in deeper darkness against the hills on the other side 
of the Rhine. The long sweeps lay parallel to the bulwarks of the barge, and 
the stalwart men were at their posts, waiting the word of command to handle 
these exaggerated oars, and defy wind and tide. On this occasion, however, 
the tide only would be against them, for the strong night breeze that came 
from the north was all to the good. Their voyage that night would be short, 











** I LEAVE YOU OUT OF DOORS BECAUSE YOU SEEM SOMEWHAT SCANT OF BREATH, AND 
THE PURE MORNING AIR IS GOOD FOR YOU. ADIEU, MY LORD BARON.”’ 





but strenuous; only the crossing of the river, and the tying up against the 
other bank, but the Rhine swirled powerfully round the rock of Ehrenfels 
above them, and the men at the sweeps must pull vigorously if they were 
not to be carried down the river into premature danger. 

Prince Roland, who, when they left Frankfort was in point of time the 
youngest member of the Guild, now seemed, if one could see him through 
the gloom of the night, to have become years older, and there was an added 
dignity in his bearing, for, although now but a potential free-booter, he had 
received assurance the day before that he would be, eventually, elected 
Emperor. 
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He had sent word that morning to Greusel at the Golden Anker, bidding 
him get together his men, and lead them up to the barge not later than an 
hour before the moon rose, for Roland was anxious to reach the other side 
of the Rhine unseen from either shore. He had cautioned Greusel to make 
his march a silent one, and this order Joseph at first found some difficulty in 


carrying out, but in any case he need have entertained no fear. The strong 
red wine of Assmannshausen is a potent liquid, and the inhabitants of the 
town were accustomed to song and laughter on the one street of the place at 
all hours of the night. 

When they arrived, all were quiet, and they speedily stowed themselves 
away in their quarters at the stern of the barge, whereupon Roland, the last to 
spring aboard, waved his hand at the Captain to cast off. The nose of the 
boat was shoved away from the land, and then the powerful sweeps dipped 
into the water. Slowly but surely she made her way across the river; silent 
and invisible from either bank. The current, however, swept them down 
opposite the twinkling lights of Assmannshausen, after which, in the stiller 
waters of the western shore, they rowed steadily up stream for half a league, 
where, with ropes tied round the trees which grew at the water’s edge, they 
laid up for the remainder of the night. 

Roland now informed his company that they must enjoy what sleep was 
possible, as, at the first glint of daybreak, they would be roused, so with 
great good nature each man wrapped himself in his cloak, and lay down on 
the cabin floor. 

When the eastern sky became grey, the slumberers were awakened, 
and a ration of bread and wine served to each. The Captain already had 
received his instructions, and the men, discarding their cloaks, followed their 
leader into the still gloomy forest. Here, with as little noise as might be, 
they climbed the steep wooded hill, and, arriving at something almost like 
a path, a hundred yards up from the river, they turned to the right, and so 
marched, no man speaking above a whisper. 

The forest became lighter and lighter, and at last Roland, holding up 
his hand to sign caution, turned to the left from the path, and further up into 
the unbroken forest. They had traversed perhaps a league when another 
silent order brought them to a standstill, and peering through the trees to 
the east, the men caught glimpses of the grand, grey battlements of that 
famous stronghold, Rheinstein, seeing at the corner nearest them a square 
tower, next a machicolated curtain of wall, and a larger square tower almost as 
high as the first hanging over the precipice that descended to the Rhine. In- 
side this impregnable enclosure rose the great bulk of the castle itself, and near 
at hand the massive square keep, with an octagonal turret on the south-east 
corner, the top of which was the highest point of the stronghold, although a 
round tower rising directly over the Rhine was not much lower. 

Roland, advancing through the trees, but motioning his men to remain 
where they were, peered across to the battlements, and down at the entrance 
gate. 
Baron von Hohenfels sat secure in his elevated robber’s nest, which he 
deemed invincible—and indeed, the cliff on which it stood, nearly a hundred 
yards high, so constituted it, if approached from the Rhine. So confident of 
security was the Baron that he kept only one man on watch, and this sentinel 
was stationed on the elevated platform of the round tower. Roland saw him 
yawn wearily as he leaned against his tall lance, and was glad to learn that 
even one man kept guard, for at first he feared that all within the castle were 
asleep, the round tower being blotted out by the nearer square donjon keep, 
until Roland had shifted his position to the north. Now being satisfied, he 
motioned his men to sit down, which they did. He himself took up a position 
behind a tree, where, unseen, he could watch the man with the lance. 
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So indolent was the warden that Roland began to fear the barge would 
pass unnoticed. For months no sailing craft had appeared on the river, and 
doubtless the warden regarded his office as both useless and wearisome. 
Brighter and brighter became the eastern sky, and at last a tinge of red 
appeared above the hills across the silent Rhine. Suddenly the man with 
the lance straightened up, then, shading his eyes with his right hand, he 
leaned over the battlements, peering to the south. A moment later the stillness 
was rent by a lusty shriek, and the man disappeared as if he had fallen down 
a trap-door. Presently the notes of a bugle echoed within the walls, followed 
by clashes of armour, and the buzzing sound of men, as if a wasp’s nest had 
been disturbed. Half a dozen came into sight on top of the various towers 
and battlements, glanced at the river, and disappeared as hastily as the 
sentinel had done. 

At last the gates came ponderously open, and the first three men to 
emerge were on horseback, one of them hastily getting into an outer garment, 
but the well-trained horses, who knew their business quite as thoroughly as 
their riders, for they were accustomed to plunge into the river if any barge 
disobeyed the order commanding it to land, turned from the gate, and dashed 
down the steep road that descended through the forest. The men-at-arms 
poured forth with sword or pike, and in turn went out of sight down the road. 
They appeared to be leaderless, dashing forward in no particular formation, 
but, like the horses, they knew their business. All this tumult was not 
without its effect on Roland’s following, who edged forward on hands and 
knees to discover what was going on, every man breathless with excitement, 
but they saw their leader cool and motionless, counting on his fingers the 
number of men who passed out, for he knew exactly how many fighters the 
castle contained. 

** Not yet, not yet! ’’ he whispered. 

Finally three lordly individuals strode out, officers evidently, from their 
more resplendent clothing, and the trio disappeared down the road that had 
swallowed up the rest. 

‘*Ha!’”’ cried Roland, ‘‘ Baron Hugo drank too deeply last night to be 
so early astir.”’ 

He was speaking aloud now. 

‘*Take warning from that, my lads, and never allow wine to interfere 
with business. Follow me all, but cautiously, one after the other in single 
file, and look to your footing. ’Tis perilous steep between here and the 
gate,’’ and indeed, so they found it, but all reached the level forecourt in 
safety, and so through the open portal. 

‘* Close and bar the gates,’’ was the next command, instantly obeyed. 

Down the stone steps of the castle, puffing and grunting, came a 
gigantic, obese individual, his eyes bleary with the lees of too much wine. 
He was struggling into his doublet, assisted by a terrified valet, and was 
swearing most deplorably. Seeing the crowd at the gate, and half-blindly 
mistaking them for his own men, he roared : 

‘* What do you there, you hounds? To the river, every man of you, 
and curse your leprous, indolent souls! Why, in the fiend’s name...” 
But here he came to an abrupt stop on the lowest step, the sting of a sword’s 
point at his throat, and now puffing, out of breath, his purple face became 
mottled. 

** Good morning to you, Baron Hugo von Hohenfels. These men whom 
you address so coarsely obey no orders but mine.” 

** And who, imp of Satan, are you ?’”’ sputtered the old man. 

‘* By profession a hangman. From our fastnesses in the hills, seeing a 
barge come down the river, we thought it likely you would leave the castle 
undefended, and so came in to execute the Prince of Robbers.”’ 
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The Baron was quaking like a huge jelly. It was evident that although 
noted for his cruelty, he was at heart a coward. 

‘* You—you--you——!”’ he stammered, ‘‘ are outlaws. You are out- 
laws from the Hunsruck.”’ 

‘*Clever of you, Baron, to recognise us at once. Now you know what 
to expect. Greusel, unwind the rope I gave you last night. I shall show 
you its purpose.”’ 

Greusel did as he was requested without comment, but the common- 
sense Ebearhard approached closely to his chief, and whispered : 

‘* Why resort to violence? We have no quarrel with this elephant. ’Tis 
his gold we want, and to hang him is a waste of time.”’ 

‘* Hush, Ebearhard,’’ commanded Roland, sternly. ‘* The greater 
includes the less. I know this man, and am taking the quickest way to his 
treasure house.”’ 

Ebearhard fell back, but by this time the useful Greusel had made a loop 
of the rope, and threw it like a cravat around the Baron’s neck. 

‘*No, no, no!”’ cried the frightened Baron. ‘‘’Tis not my life you 
seek. ’Tis useless to such as you, and besides, I have never harmed the 
outlaws.”’ 

‘* That is a lie,’ 
a year ago.”’ 

‘*’T was not I,’’ protested the Baron, ‘‘ but that pirate of Falkenberg. 
Still, no matter for that. I'll buy my life from you.”’ 

‘*How much ?”’ asked Roland, hesitating. 

‘* More than all of you can carry away.” 

**In gold? ”’ 

** Of a surety in gold.”’ 

‘* Where are the keys of your treasure house? ”’ 

‘*In my chamber. I will bring them to yvou,’’ and the Baron turned to 
mount the steps again. 

‘** Not so,’’ cried Roland. ‘‘ Stand where you are, and send your man 
for them. If they are not here before I count two score, you hang; nothing 
will save you.”’ 

The Baron told the trembling valet where to find the keys. 

‘* Greusel, Ebearhard, accompany him, and at the first sign of treachery, 
or attempt to give an alarm, run him through with your swords. Does your 
man know where the treasury is?’’ he continued to the Baron. 

‘* Oh, yes, yes.”’ 

‘* How is your gold bestowed ? ”’ 

** In leathern bags.”’ 

‘“Good. Greusel, take sixteen of the men, and bring down into the 
courtyard all the gold you can carry. Then we will estimate whether or not 
it is sufficient to buy the Baron’s life, for I hold him in high esteem. See to 
it that there is no delay, and never lose sight of the man. Bring him back, 
laden with gold.”’ 

They all disappeared within the castle, led by the old servitor. 

** Sit you down, Baron,’’ said Roland, genially. ‘‘ You seem agitated, 
for which there is no cause, should there prove to be gold enough to out- 
weigh you.”’ 

The ponderous Baron seated himself with a weary sigh. 

‘* And pray to the good Lord above us,’’ went on Roland, ‘‘ that your 
men may not return before this transaction is completed, for if they do, my 
first duty will be to run this blade through your heart. Even gold will not 
save you in that case. But still, you have another chance for your life, 
should such an untoward event take place. Shout to them through the 
closed gates that they must return to the edge of the river until you join 
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them; then, if they obey, you are spared. Remember, I beg of you, the 
uselessness of an outcry, for we are in possession of Rheinstein.”’ 

The Baron groaned. 

** Do not be hasty with your blade,’’ he said, dejectedly, ‘‘ I will follow 
your command.”’ 

The robbers, however, did not return, but the treasure-searchers did, 
piling the bags in the courtyard, and again the old Baron groaned dismally 
at the sight. Roland indicated certain sacks with the point of his sword, 
ordering them to be opened. Each was full of gold. 

** Now, my lads,’’ he cried, ‘* oblige the Baron by burdening yourselves 
with this weight of metal, then we shall make for the Hunsruck.”’ 

The rich company departed, and Roland beguiled the time and the 
weariness of the Baron by a light and interesting conversation to which there 
was neither reply nor interruption. At last, having allowed time for his band 
to reach their former halting place, he took the rope from the Baron’s neck, 
tied the Baron’s hands behind him, then bound his feet, cutting the rope in 
lengths with his sword; served the trembling old servitor in the same wav, 
shutting him into the interior of the castle, and locking the door with the 
largest key in the bunch, which bunch he threw down beside his Lordship. 

**'Von Hohenfels,’’ he said, “‘1 have kept my word with you. I leave 
you out of doors, because you seem somewhat scant of breath, and the pure 
morning air is good for you. Adieu, my lord Baron.’’ 

The Baron said nothing as Roland, with a sweep of his bonnet, took 
leave of him, climbed the steep path, and joined his men, the only member 
of the Guild who did not carry two bags of gold. He led them along the 
hillside, through the forest for some distance, then descended to the water’s 
edge. Here Roland spent an anxious half-hour, mitigated by the knowledge 
that the men of Rheinstein were little versed in woodcraft, and so might not 
be able to trace the fugitives. It was likely they would make a dash in quite 
the opposite direction, towards the Hunsruck, because he surmised that the 
Baron was fixed in his belief that they were outlaws from that district, and 
did not in any way associate them with the plundered barge. 

But if the robbers of Rheinstein took a fancy to sink the barge, an act 
only too frequently committed, then were Roland and his company without 
food, or means of crossing the river. However, he believed Captain Blumen- 
fels would follow his instructions, to offer no resistance, but rather to assist 
the looters in their exactions. 

** Within a league,’’ said Roland to his men, “‘ there are three pirate 
castles: Rheinstein, which we have just left; Falkenberg, but a short dis- 
tance below, and then Sonneck. If nothing happens to the barge, I expect 
to finish with all three before nightfall; the strongholds being so close 
together, we must work rapidly, and not allow news of our doings to leap in 
advance of us.”’ 

** Suppose,’’ said Kurzbold, ‘‘ that Hohenfels’ men hold the barge at 
the Janding for their own use ? ”’ 

Before KXurzbold had finished speaking, the man on watch by the water 
announced that the barge was in sight, floating down with the current. At 
this they all emerged from the forest. Captain Blumenfels, carefully 
scanning the shore, saw them at once, and turned the boat’s head towards 
the spot where they stood. 

The bags of gold were bolted away in the stout lockers that extended 
on each side of the cabin. While this was being done, Roland gave minute 
instructions to the Captain regarding the next movement in the adventure, 
and once more he entered the forest with his men. 
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THE LIFE AND GLORIOUS 
DEATH OF GREYSNOUT 


By A. G. Linney anv C. H. Horn 


Illustrated by G. W. Jarred 


FOX born south of the Burne River comes to a bad 
end,” they say in the Bedale country. And this is 
most true of the foxes of Snell Wood, between Hack- 
fall and Fearby Low Moor, fastnesses whence they 
may hardly be ousted. But there was a Snell Wood 
fox—and Greysnout was his name—who came to a 
good end. 

The young larches give the best cover of all 

for wood-tolk, and Greysnout first saw light among 
those in Snell Wood. He was the handsomest of five in the litter, and 
his mother was a long-nosed, long-bodied greyhound vixen of the best 


English hill type. 





The sunny days of June filled 
full his cup of cub-joy, and there 
were glorious plays by the earth 
mouth. Greysnout was no runt, 
or reckling, and liked best to be 
tumbling and scuffing with his 
brothers and sisters. And how he 
enjoyed the tugs of war with the 
others over the young rabbits 
mamma vixen brought home in her 
mouth! She it was who con- 
tributed most to keep the larder 
going, for the superb dog-fox, 
Greysnout’s father, was seldom 
seen. 

As summer waned to autumn, 
the leggy yellow cub (the deep 

GREYSNOUT. brown and red come later) showed 
that he had inherited his mother’s length of limb and her muscly thighs. 
When the family was permitted to make nightly forays for itself, no cub 
was keener than Greysnout. He loved the venturous hazards in the moon- 
jight and the returns in the still, sunny mornings. 

It was on such an occasion, when stealthily sneaking back to the covert, 
that he became aware that a foreign presence had invaded the sanctuary. 
Man he had seen, of course, in the fields and on the roads. That Man was 





THE LITTLE VIXEN SAT ON HER HAUNCHES AND WATCHED THE FUR FLY. 


to be feared he knew by instinct and by hearsay. Man in the covert was 
something new to him. And so he slipped under the wires, took a careful 
cast for wind, and circled again to make sure. His nose he could trust, 
but, suspicious still, he stole to the “ earth.” He was not mistaken. The 
“ earth ” was blocked! 

Puzzled, uneasy, he set to work to search the covert. Two of his 
brothers joined him. They decided to curl up and wait till mother came 
to explain the mystery. It was characteristic of Greysnout that he did 
not choose the sheltered side of the cover, but the up-wind edge. A wild 
creature’s life is a long warfare, and in war early tidings are most valuable. 
Sleeping the light sleep of a fox in the open, he was alert enough to catch, 
far away, the faint click of a shod horse striking a stone. He peered out. 
Dots of red among the hedges on the bank rising from the Burne : he watched 
intently, and, in the clear air, the dots became men on horses. No special 
danger, argued Greysnout—and yet? The leading horseman swung open 
a gate, and through it poured hounds many, and to him, of course, enemies, 
because they were friends of Man, 
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Cub though he was, he was sure of danger now, and slipped away, 
out at the other end of the covert and off up the hillside. He halted a 
mile on, and faintly down the wind came the chiding of the pack. He 
stopped ‘and listened; went on; stopped and listened again. 

Two lessons Greysnout learned that day—the value of flight and the 
safety of Fearby Low Moor as a retreat. 

Two nights later the old home called him back; the earth was open 
again, but no brothers returned in the morning. 

Each time that winter, when chased by the hounds, he gained new 
experience, found out some fresh feint. Once a flock of sheep, wheeling 
over his line, saved him; once he rolled in a cattle-fouled yard, and thus 
destroyed his natural scent, a trick which came to him from the experience 
of his fore-bears. 

Another time the west wind left him no choice but to run eastwards, 
and thus the haven of Hackfall was his, and there he met his mother again. 
But Greysnout was a grown fox now, and had learnt woodland ways and 
something of the wiles of his enemies. With winter, too, his fur thickened; 
scarcity of food taught him patience, and long journeyings gave him wind 
and muscle. 

Spring, the festal season, brought the fever fret to his blood and the 
search for the mate. He found her he desired one moonlight night, and, as 
she trotted through the flaming gorse, his heart went to his eyes, and he 
gave the sharp fox bark which tails off to a whine. And as she whined in 
answer, there sprang to her side a pug-nosed dog-fox. 

Furious, Greysnout charged the coarse interloper, who sprang aside 
and slashed him down the shoulder as he passed. Then they closed. 

The little vixen sat on her haunches and watched the fur fly. To watch 
a fight, and know that she is the cause of it, is, for the vixen, the supremest 
joy save one; that one concerns cubs, and the victor has part therein as well. 

The strength of the rivals was equal, but Greysnout’s long punishing 
jaw gave him mastery, and, soon, Pugnose lay still while the conqueror 
stood over him and barked shrill defiance. Then Greysnout and his prize 
vanished into the gorse. Presently the beaten foe opened first one eye, then 
the other, and, seeing the coast clear, scrambled up and stiffly hobbled off. 
He was fox enough to know when a fight had gone on long enough. 

The old “ earth ” was the scene of Greysnout’s new-found happiness. 
Never before did fox so love his bride. He could scarcely tear himself 
away to forage. for the future younglings, yet each return meant joy. And 
when, finally, the cubs came, and grew and frolicked and scuffed, they were, 
so he theusht, the finest that had ever been. As soon as they could 
travel comfortably, he led them to view the land, showed the safe coverts 
to east and west, declared the danger of Man (notably him who wore a 
red coat and rode a horse), and warned them of the great pied hounds. 

By September the cubs could fend for themselves, and they seldom 
eame back to the Snell Wood home. 

Now Greysnout was no ordinary fox, and so, though in the usual course 
of events he would have left his wife long ago, the pair did not separate, 
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He loved her mightily, and they raided warrens and poultry yards together 
in the bright October nights. 

They had no abiding fear of Man the hunter, but the catastrophe came 
from his hand indirectly. The vixen had stalked a rabbit, which jumped 
for his hole when she sprang. Her second bound landed her at the mouth 
of the tunnel—there was a venomous muffled click—she jumped back 
quickly at the sound, but the trap was quicker still, and it closed fast on 
her fore-leg. 

Greysnout heard her piteous.whine, but the situation was beyond even 
his cunning. Tugs and strains were vain; the fox-people do not yield, 
even when trapped. And so she calmly bit off her foot, while Greysnout 
stood by and felt all her agony doubly. A sad pair reached Snell Wood 

in the red dawn, and—calamities never 
come singly—they found the “earth” 
stopped. They both knew what this 
meant, and they looked in each other’s 
eyes, whined, and looked away again. 

The vixen was the first to move, 

and made off on three legs, the fourth 
dripping blood on the larch needles. 

Greysnout was a fox, and there- 

fore his mind was made up on the 
instant (for his folk are quickest of all 
woodland people to decide). The 
east and west havens were barred to 
him that day; she would seek one or 
other, and, safe though they were, a 
fresh-maimed vixen, weak and shat- 
tered, must not be hustled. “TI will 
wait,” said Greysnout to himself: 
“ If no danger appears, I will find her, 
and in quiet the wound will heal. If 
the chasers come » He was 
resolved. 

It was a fair November morning, warm, moist, with a mite of wind, 
and, as the signs had portended, the enemy approached. Yes, the crisis had 
arrived, and he must nerve himself for the fray. The red coats were coming 
through the gate, and the hounds followed. He must make no mistake; 
there must be no sneaking off, no teinting, no tricks. The enemy must 
be led away—away—away; thus, and only thus, would the vixen be safe. 

His foes behind him, Greysnout flashed under the wires in: full view 
of the “ whip,” and, a moment later, the bell-like chiming of the hounds 
came to him. His heart leapt, for, surely, the plan must succeed. 

The Burne stream he passed in two splendid leaps, the wider Yore he 
swam, and stopped to listen while he shook the water from his coat. In 
his raw cubhood the hound-music had terrified him, but now, as he stole 
ahead, it sent joy to his heart. On he went, at that peculiar deceptive 


BUT THE TRAP WAS QUICKER STILL, 
AND IT CLOSED FAST ON HER FORE-LEG. 








THEN THE OMINOUS SILENCE OF THE PACK WHICH HAS RUN FROM SCENT TO VIEW. 


fox-lope which looks slow, but which is fast and yet easy. He passed wood, 
road, and grasslands, settling bravely into his stride as he knew that each 
mile meant more safety for his vixen love. The vale of Mowbray faced 
him now, and he must choose his ground with care, so that the scent should 
not fail; therefore he avoided the ploughed fields. 

Small wonder that the huntsman following asked himself what new 
form of fox-cunning this was which seemed fox-folly, pure and simple. 

On went Greysnout, resisting the desire to seek the safe coverts of a 
great wood which stretched for miles—steadily onward ever, till he faced 
the rolling lands which slope gently upwards to Maryfirth covers. It was 
on this weary four-mile rise that he first found the pursuers pressing him; 
Greysnout knew that, if he could only keep at his own pace, all might yet 
be well; but when he realised that the hounds were gaining on him, a 
presentiment of evil shadowed him. He had been out all night foraging 
(that seemed long, long, long ago); the scant cover at the summit of the 
slope gave him some respite, and he got his wind again. 

Leg-weary, but undaunted, he fronted the open, the freshening breeze 
from the south forbidding other course. 

And now Greysnout was travelling over bleak and open moor, with 
wind-swept benty grass and short heather stretching away mile after mile. 
He realised definitely that there could be but one end to this dread chase, 
yet, so long as his shoulders rippled beneath his sweat-darkened fur, so 
long as his sinewy thighs held strong, he would persevere. She was safe 
now. 


His tongue was lolling out, his brush trailed, his heart thumped, and 
the breath drew in convulsive sobs, and ever nearer came the clamour of 
the enemy. The crows stooping above him as he struggled on vaguely 
warned him of impending doom. 
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Ahead he saw the great covert of Ironbanks—if only he could reach 
them, perchance . . .? 

His lungs were bursting; every jump jarred horribly. He freshened 
for a moment as he crossed the Sand Beck, but his eyes began to glaze as 
the rising ground taxed his last energy. There was a crash behind him 
as the huntsman forced his blown horse through a fence. Then the ominous 
silence of the pack which has run from scent to view. 

The covert was near, but Greysnout saw it only through the mists 
which were veiling his eyes. No, it was the end! He... could... 
not. 


He turned, and, with last strength, snapped at the leading hound. The 
Snel! Wood fox had come to a good end; he faced the foe. 


“ They have him; they’re round him; 
How they worry and tear when he’s down! 
He was a stout hill-fox when they found him; 
Now he’s a hundred tatters of brown.” 


The moon rose and whitened, turning the rocks and ridges of Hackfall 
to a black and silver etching; a wounded vixen lay in the deep shadow, 
licking a bleeding paw and whining because her heart was empty and she 
was alone, alone, alone. 
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SPRING VOICES 
By A. H. Kenpatu 


Doth not the spell 
The earth puts forth in days of early spring, 
Each budding tree, each tiny growing thing, 
Seek to compel 
Busy town-dwellers, bidding them away, 
Striving to lure them from the work or play 
They love too well. 
The blustering wind 
Blows round them, saying ever, “ Come with me; 
Leave the dull town and come where life is free, 
And thou shalt find 
In Nature what no wealth of gold e’er bought, 
Far more to soothe and gladden thee than aught 
Thou leav’st behind.” 


Me it hath led 
To where soft breezes lull to happy rest 
And Nature round me lavishes her best; 
The sward is spread 
With golden daffodils, that gaily deck the sod 
And gently but emphatically nod 
To what Pve said, 
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III 
“ SEETA’S SUTTEE ” 


ANDASA was an important Raj in the days before 
the English, and Rajah Sooraj, unlike his great 
namesake, whose devotion to Kalee caused the 
massacre of the Black Hole, was a kind-hearted, easy- 
going monarch. His palace was practically ruled 
over by his mother, the Dowager Ranee, a lady of 
very determined character, who, even in her husband’s 
lifetime, had, as the mother of five sons, enjoyed 
exceptional privileges. Her three elder sons were 

all married to wives she had selected for them, and she was looking for 
suitable brides for the two younger brothers, who were respectively nineteen 
and twenty-one years old. 

The elder of these two young men made no objection to the maiden 
his mother chose, but Doraj, the youngest, and his mother’s special favourite, 
when informed of her selection, remarked, “ Mother, you are indeed good 
to me in all things, but as regards my wedding, I have seen the bride I want. 
Won’t you arrange my marriage as I wish? ” 

“ Certainly, my son. What you wish shall be done. Who is the 
girl? » ee 

“T know not her name nor her parentage, but I know the house she 
lives in by the Northern gate of the city. It is a house with red marble 
pillars. I have watched her going in and out, and I feel sure that house 
is her home.” 

“ And has she returned your glances, Doraj? ” 

“ Nay, mother, dearest, she is a modest maid, a sweet, fair child, who 
has, I feel sure, never even noticed my presence, and I have only watched 
her from a distance, but my heart is drawn to her.” 

“ Then rest content that all shall be as you wish, dear son, and I will 
make your he»py bridal before three moons have sped.” 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile, in the house by the Northern gate, preparations were being 

made for Seeta’s betrothal to her cousin. Her brothers and sisters were 
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laughing and chaffing her, and she was enjoying all the fun as much as 
anyone. She had known her cousin all her life, and as it was the first event 
of its kind in the family, she appreciated its importance. Her younger 
brothers and sisters were all much. excited, and her two elder brothers 
remarked that their weddings would soon follow hers. 

It was indeed a surprise to the whole household when the messengers 
from the Dowager Ranee brought that lady’s courteous-worded proposal 
to arrange a marriage between her son Doraj and the elder daughter of the 
house. The parents were delighted at the honour paid to them, and all 
the relations shared in the reflected glory of such an august alliance. Seeta 
alone felt sad and disappointed, but dared not show her feelings. 

Some days later, when Seeta was in the large garden at the back of 
the house, her cousin came in, and, finding her alone, remarked, “ So you 
are to be a pr’ncess? ” 

“ Yes, al:s! ” she replied. 

* Ah! we'l, you will soon be consoled,” he said bitterly, “ but I have 
lost my bride.” : 

“You also will be married to another,” sighed Seeta. 

“But not to the one I love.” 

“Do you love me? ” she asked. 

“ You know I do, although I have never said so before; and now it 
is all over between us.” And he turned away. 

“ You know I am helpless,” said Seeta, with a sob. 

*‘ As a princess you will have many privileges; but remember, dear 
cousin, if ever you are in any great trouble, and I can help you, I will.” And 
with the words he turned away and went out of the gate, just as her mother 
came out of the house to call her in to see some more of her rich and varied 
trousseau. 

The wedding day dawned at last, and a magnificently caparisoned 
elephant came from the palace to fetch the bride. Along the decorated and 
canopied streets the stately animal slowly passed along to the marriage 
pavilion, where all the royal family and courtiers and their wives were waiting 
to receive the chosen bride of the young Prince. As the elephant knelt, 
the Dowager Ranee and her ladies came forward and led the trembling Seeta 
to the shrine prepared for the ceremony. The Brahmin priest tied the knot 
and made the usual exchanges between the young couple, and then all the 
elaborate ceremonial of a Hindoo Court marriage was gone through. 

Seeta had never seen her mother-in-law before, and felt more than the 
usual trepidation at the first sight of the dignified and determined-looking 
lady, who she knew would be the most important personage in her new 
life, and in whose hands her future happiness lay. 

Ten days later found the young bride installed in one of the suites of 
rooms in the palace. The Prince, her husband, was kind and affectionate, 
and a model bridegroom to her, and if she could have forgotten the love 
she had borne her cousin, she would have been the happiest of wives. 

The Dowager was gracious, and welcomed all Seeta’s relations when: 
ever they visited the newly made Princess, and no one guessed how sad 
at heart was the young wife, nor how lonely she felt amid all her luxurious 
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surroundings, and how much she missed the one face of her absent cousin 
among the throng of people who visited her so frequently. As month 
succeeded month, Seeta became more resigned, and when she became the 
mother of a fine little baby boy, she became almost happy, and felt more 
drawn to Doraj, who rejoiced with her over the birth of their first-born son. 
But even in this cup of happiness there was a little bitterness, for the 
Dowager Ranee became so passionately fond of her grandson, that she sent 
for the babe to spend long hours each day with her in her own apartments, 
and even went the length of engaging an amah to nurse and feed the little 
one while she was with her. Much as Seeta resented her substitute’s 
employment, she dared not say a word on the subject. 

The hills and jungles round Mandasa teemed with game, and all the 
Princes were fond of hunting, and often went out for a day or two at a 
time, sometimes together, and sometimes alone. The wild boar was the 
favourite quarry; but as the sport was dangerous, all the ladies in the palace 
lived in apprehension till their husbands’ return. 

From one of these hunting expeditions Doraj returned badly wounded 
in one arm, where he had been caught by the tusk of a particularly ferocious 
old boar. Seeta and the Dowager were much alarmed, and used all the 
remedies at their command to heal the wound. Unfortunately, in those 
early days, surgery and antiseptics were quite unknown, and although the 
poultices of medicinal leaves healed the wound externally, the Prince con- 
tinued to suffer from severe attacks of fever, which weakened him so much 
that he became quite an invalid. 

Seeta was in great distress of mind, for she had become attached to her 
husband, and, besides, the stigma of widowhood was such a terrible disgrace 
and misery to any young woman. At length the blow she dreaded fell, 
and one night found her a widow. 

The Dowager was with her beside the couch of her husband when his 
death occurred, and, turning round with eyes blazing with wrath, she poured 
out curses and abuse upon the young wife, attributing to her the full blame 
of the whole occurrence. Poor Seeta was worn out with nursing her hus- 
band and want of proper food during the last few days and nights, and 
when this awful scene followed on the shock and grief of her husband’s 
death, she fell in a swoon at her mother-in-law’s feet. That lady, spurning 
her with her foot, ordered the maids to carry her out to her own bedroom. 

When Seeta recovered consciousness dawn was breaking. She felt 
bruised and very ill and exhausted, having had no meal since the previous 
morning, and, of course, no food would be eaten by anyone in the palace 
till after the funeral. She asked for her little son, now two years old, and 
was told his grandmother had taken him to her rooms. One of the maids, 
who had evidently received her orders, went off to the Dowager with the 
news of Seeta’s recovery, and very soon after the Dowager entered the room 
where the young widow lay weeping on the bed. 

“ Cursed one,” began the old Ranee, “ to you I owe the death of my 
son, my favourite son. Not one of my children have died, and now you 
have deprived me of my youngest and best loved. But you shall not live 
to offend my eyes, To-day you shall accompany Doraj to the other world, 
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You are not worthy of the honour of suttee; but as my son loved you, and 
chose you himself for his wife, I will not separate you from him.” 

As the terrible words fell on her ears, and Seeta realised the dreadful 
fate in store for her, she struggled up, and, falling on her knees on the floor, 
seized the Ranee’s saree in her hand, and cried in heartrending tones, “ Have 
mercy, have pity. Oh, mother, highly honoured, do not part me from my 
little son. For his sake, let me live.” 

“ For his sake you shall die. I will not have him shadowed by a 
widow’s cursed presence. He shall be free and safe from the evil that has 
blighted his father.” 

“ Forgive me! Spare me! I will go far away on a pilgrimage, and 
beg my bread for the rest of my life,” cried Seeta, sobbing bitterly, as she 
lay on her face on the floor, where she had sunk from exhaustion. 

“ Stupid girl, not to appreciate the honour I would confer on you. 
Any really true wife would accept my offer with joy and thankfulness; but 
as you are so lost to decency, I will call the Rajah himself to give his royal 
commands, and then there can be no appeal.” Saying this, she tore her 
cloth from, Seeta’s trembling hands and hurried out of the room. The 
Dowager found more difficulty than she had anticipated in making her eldest 
son exert his royal authority to force the suttee on Seeta. 

“ Let the child go away, my mother, as she asks,” he remarked, on 
hearing the full account of the interview. ‘ We will be rid of her presence, 
and you will keep the boy for yourself.” 

“No! no! ” exclaimed the irate Ranee. ‘ My son, my Doraj, must 
be properly honoured. You must do what I ask.” 

At length the easy-going Sooraj consented, and after sealing the royal 
seal on the order for the suttee, and giving it to his mother to see carried 
out, he accompanied the old Ranee to Seeta’s apartments. The unfortunate 
girl was still lying on the floor; but on seeing the Rajah she made one last 
effort, and, clasping her hand — cried, “Oh, Rajah, have mercy, 
have mercy! Do not burn me alive! ” 

* Tt is all settled,” replied the Rajah hurriedly. “ It will soon be over. 
I have sealed it.” And he went out, fearing another appeal from the 
miserable girl. All preparations were expedited as usual for funerals in 
India, and three in the afternoon was fixed as the auspicious hour. 

The whole city was notified, and crowds of people assembled hours 
before, to see the Tamasha, as they called it. To them the burning alive 
of a young and innocent girl was only a “ sight ” to be seen, as the hangings 
in Tyburn used to be for the English. 

* * * a * 

In the red-pillared house by the Northern gate grief reigned supreme. 
Seeta’s parents were in dire distress, for they loved their gentle, eldest 
daughter. When they had gone to the palace at dawn, on hearing of her 
husband’s death, they had been refused admittance on the ground that the 
Dowager Ranee was with their daughter and could not be disturbed. 
Shortly afterwards they had heard of the suttee, which had filled them with 
horror and sorrow. Seeta’s cousin, Soomoo, to whom she had been almost 
betrothed in the olden days, had returned to Mandasa on a month’s visit 
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to his parents, after a three years’ absence in Yelenky or Ceylon. He had 
started as.a merchant in Kandy, and had done very well in his business, 
and had been about a week in Mandasa when this dreadful news had filled 
him with horror at the fate of his cousin. 

He had known her far too well in the old days to imagine that her 
timid, gentle disposition could have changed so much as to make her bravely 
court so cruel and agonising a death. He guessed only too accurately what 
had really occurred in the palace, and his heart was wrung with the scenes 
he conjured up mentally of Seeta imploring mercy at the hands of her 
mother-in-law. 

“ What will you do about this? ” he asked his uncle, Seeta’s father. 

“ What can I do? ” demanded the old man helplessly. 

“ Can you not exert your parental authority and forbid it? ” returned 
the nephew. 

“TI know such things have been done, Soomoo, in other cases; but what 
chance have I against the Dowager Ranee and her son, the Rajah? It will 
only bring down a terrible vengeance on my head for daring to try and 
thwart their plans; and I have my oon family to consider,” he ended. 

“ That is true,” replied Soomoo; and he went away into the garden 
where years ago he had said farewell to his young cousin, and recalled his 
promise to help her. He almost thought he heard her voice asking for 
help. 7 

j His travels had widened his knowledge of men and things in general, 
and he brought all his powers of mind to concentrate on some way o 
escape for Seeta from her doom. At length his face brightened. “ That 
is a chance, at any rate,” he murmured aloud to himself; and, returning 
to the house, he asked his uncle to give him all the money he had with him. 
It was not very much; so he begged both his uncle and aunt to try and 
borrow all they could from their neighbours and to bring it over to him 
as soon as possible. Hurrying home, he asked his parents to do the same, 
and, as both families were well-to-do, a large sum was in his hands before 
many hours had passed. 

Taking all the money with him, Soomo departed. His plans led him 
to visit the keepers of the royal menagerie, especially those men in charge 
of the hunting leopards, which numbered about fifty, and the guardians of 
the Royal Bengal tigers. ; 

After his interviews with these men his bag of money was much 
diminished, and, as it stili wanted two hours to the time of the suttee, he 
returned home and partook of the noon meal with his parents. He sur-' 
prised his mother by asking her to prepare and make ready a bundle of 
food for a long journey, simply saying, “ I may have to go South suddenly, 
but if I do, will let you have news of me very soon.” * 

She carried out his wishes, never guessing what plans or ideas were 
in her son’s head. A little before three, Soomoo was standing on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. His turband was carelessly tied, and fell low over his 
face, and he had suddenly developed a beard, so that no one recognised him. 

Punctually to the hour the procession came from the palace. Elephants 
carried the four royal Princes; on a stately, canopied flower-wreathed bier 
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was the body of Doraj, his head lying on his young wife’s lap. She, poor 
girl, had been heavily drugged with bhang and dressed as a bride again. 
On reaching the open space round the pyre; all the royal family descended 
from their conveyances and stood round it. The officiating priests almost 
carried the stupefied Seeta and placed her in position on the pile. Then 
one of the priests, who had received private instructions from the Dowager 
Ranee, secretly tied her ankles and wrists together with a strong thin silken 
cord, which was easily concealed under the mass of flowers which decked her. 

When all was ready, Rajah Soomaj himself lifted the dead man’s infant 
son in his arms, and the priest, placing a small lighted torch in the child’s 
little chubby hands, his uncle directed the torch to be applied to the oil- 
steeped tow which had been placed in one corner of the funeral pyre. 

The little one clapped his hands and laughed with glee as the flames 
shot up, too young to understand that he had applied the flame to burn 
his mother alive. 

It was at this moment that loud shrieks and screams were heard from 
the crowd, who began to scatter in all directions, crying out, “ The tigers 
are loose; the leopards are upon us.” An elephant trumpeted loudly as 
one of the leopards sprang on its back, and its note of fear was the signal 
for a general stampede of all the elephants. In a moment confusion reigned 
supreme, and a few minutes more saw the last of the crowd disappearing 
in the distance with the maddened beasts in hot pursuit. 

Soomoo alone remained, and, rushing towards the burning pyre, seized 
the inanimate form of his cousin, whom the flames had not yet reached, 
although the smoke had almost suffocated her, and disappeared with his 
burden into the nearest point of the jungle. 

* * * * 

At sunset, when the ferocious animals had been all safely caged again, 
the officiating priests, who were the first to return to conclude the funeral 
rites, were horrified to find close to the burnt-down heap of ashes the mangled 
bodies of the Rajah and his little nephew, who had evidently suffered death 
from an infuriated animal. The bodies were conveyed to the palace, together 
with the ashes of the supposed suttee, and the Dowager was filled with 
mingled feelings of horror, grief, and remorse, and for the first time began 
to doubt the wisdom and justice of the course she pursued. ; 

* * * * * 


Some years later, in the garden of a secluded house near Kandy, stood 
a husband and wife watching their little daughter decking herself with 
flowers, and, as their eyes met, both knew that the thoughts of each had 
flown back across the years to the flower-decked pyre of Seeta’s suttee. 























«7 HE painted face on the canvas looked down, with 
supreme superiority, at the painted face of the lady. 
Each returned stare for stare, with interest. But the 
scrutiny of the fifteenth-century portrait was of so 
piercing a quality that the twentieth-century lady 
paid her the compliment of putting up her lorgnette, 
behind which screen of vantage she continued the 
critical battery. 

There was nothing to distinguish Lady Rose- 
mary Vine from any other of the feminine throng that filled the picture 
gallery. In her spreading hat and Directoire gown, she was merely one of 
a crowd, just as the pretty artifice of her face proclaimed her one of a type— 
the feather-bed section of Society. 

_ Therefore it was a distinct tribute to the penetration of Dr. Hardcastle 
Pepper that, when he stopped before the slender figure in kingfisher-blue, 
he was instantly able to put the correct name to her. 

“Lady Rosemary! ” he exclaimed. ‘“ Who on earth would have 
expected to find you here? Didn’t know pictures were in your line.” 

“ Well, they’re certainly out of my line of vision, if. you stand blocking 
my view,” was the pettish answer. Then, as the young man jumped back 
hastily, she relented. 

“ You’re about right,” she said. ‘“ Show-Sunday and the Private View 
is about the utmost I can rise to. And both upset me. Headache and 
heartache, over the gowns. I always break the Tenth Commandment, I 
mean. No, I popped in here, this afternoon, just to recover myself.” 

Dr. Pepper raised his eyebrows interrogatively. Possibly he ques- 
tioned her misapplied energy. : 

“Um? ” he enquired lucidly. 
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** LOOK HER UP, WILL you? ”’ 


“A motor smash,” explained Lady Rosemary. ‘“ Congratulate me, 
I’ve had one at last. Now I may consider myself blooded. No, I wasn’t 
hurt a bit—-wasn’t it sweet luck? Just the shock.” 

“ Anyone else damaged? ” 

“TI believe the taxi-driver was, but I didn’t stop to see. You ought 
to know by now how sensitive I am to suffering! ” 

Pepper smiled slightly. 

“ ] hardly think you are of the stuff martyrs are made of,” he remarked. 

“ You’re right, and I’m proud of it,” was the light answer; “so you 
need not look so knowing.” 
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But Lady Rosemary was wrong, for Dr. Pepper was one of those men 
who know too much to be knowing. He had taken her measure accurately. 
He knew that she ran a nervous system in place of a soul, and that her 
brain was of about equal consistency with a muffin. But he also knew that 
if her mind was shallow her dimples were deep. So he placed her at her 
true value—that of a pretty woman. 

Therefore he smiled at her indulgently. 

“Well, who is this luckless female you’re quizzing so cruelly? ” he 
asked, turning to the portrait. 

“ Just exactly what I want to find out. Look her up, will you? ” 

Dr. Pepper began to turn over the pages of his catalogue. 

“« Why this keen interest? ” he enquired. 

“ T don’t know—but it’s her eyes. I know her face as well as I know 
my own—which is admitting a great deal.” 

Pepper stopped in his search. 

“ Can’t you place her? ” he asked. “ A mutual friend, perhaps? ” 

But Lady Rosemary shook her head. 

** No, it’s no mere acquaintance like that. It’s someone I have kriown 
intimately. I seem to have seen those eyes ever since I’ve known anything. 
Only—they didn’t look like that then. They’re different now. They look 
as if they were reproving me for something. They’re angry with me! ” 

Pepper watched her with interest as her eyes dilated in the effort of 
recollection. The sight of mental strain on her face was unusual. 

* An early nurse or governess, perhaps? ” he hazarded. 

Again the woman shook aside the suggestion. 

“ No, no,” she cried impatiently. “I shall remember presently.” 

Then her habitual insolent stare came back to her china-blue eyes as 
she regarded the portrait. 

. ° Quaint type of woman was in then,” she reflected. “ She wouldn’t 
have a show nowadays. We’re certainly grown better-looking now. Good 
crop of hair—not half her own, I'll be bound! And, mercy, what a figure! 
Imagine her in a Directoire! ” 

* Should be sorry to,” was the non-committal answer, as the doctor 
glanced from the sturdy grace and noble proportions of the portrait to the 
tightly corsetted form aS te Rosemary. 

“ Thank Heavens, I didn’t live then,” continued Lady Rosemary com- 
placently. ‘ Those weird clothes don’t give chances. Aren’t they ghastly? 
That tight, stiff bodice and bulgy skirt, and that plaid arrangement caught 
up with a brooch the size of a plaster! ” 

“ A brooch? ” interrogated Pepper. ‘“ Where? ” 

Lady Rosemary bent to adjust a fold of her gown. 

“ A great silver brooch, shaped like a shield, with an embossed thistle, 
on her left shoulder,” she answered glibly. 

“ That’s not in the picture,” said Pepper; and Lady Rosemary looked 
up impatiently. 

“ Yes, it is—well, it’s very odd,” she said, with a half laugh, as she 
gazed at the painted drapery unredeemed by any ornament. ‘ That smash 








ROSEMARY STOOD HOLDING HER HEAD BETWEEN HER HANDS. 


must have affected my nerves. I’m positive she was wearing the atrocity 
I mentioned. Possibly it’s under the plaid—the sly creature! She may 
have the grace to be ashamed of it! Oh, what on earth’s the matter with 
the light? ” 

As she spoke the electric light gave a sudden quick quiver. 

“ Very trying,” assented the doctor. “ It’s really scan 

The light gave another flicker, and at the same moment the room 
seemed also to shake itself and go out for the fraction of a second. 

Lady Rosemary turned to her companion triumphantly. 

“ ] was right about the brooch,” she said. ‘ You can see it for your- 
self.” 
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But the doctor did not reply. To her astonishment Rosemary found 
that she was looking into a strange face—the face of a girl, whose com- 
plexion was thickened and pock-marked, and whose hair was strained back 
from the roots. 

She rubbed her eyes, and then opened them again. Still the vision 
persisted. Again and again she repeated ‘her action, pressing her fingers 
into her eye-balls—as a dreamer struggles to get free from the grip of a 
nightmare. But no awakening rewarded her. 

Then, realising the futility of her efforts, she looked around her. The 
picture gallery was gone, and she was in a great, bare room, low of ceiling, 
and uneven of flooring, its planks strewn with rushes. In an ingle-nook 
a fire was burning that threw a long procession of shadows on to the arrassed 
walls—shadows that chased each other round the room in a never-ending 
string—now rising to giant stature, now dwindling to mis-shapen pigmies. 
In a deep alcove she caught the outlines of a monumental bed. 

Outside was a sound of pitiful wailing, as of a lost soul that strove 
to force its way within—as naked boughs from the trees rapped their bony 
knuckles on the glass, and maddened drops of rain dashed themselves hope- 
lessly against the pane. A scene of dread and desolation. 

There were many forms moving about that dim room, but Lady Rose- 
mary could not take them in at first. Her attention was attracted by a 
nearer object. Lying on her shoulder, fastening together the folds of a 
tartan-plaid, was the large silver brooch, whose description she had supplied 
to Pepper with the accuracy of a lost-property official. 

She drew a breath of wonder. Acting on an impulse, she crossed to 
the dim oval mirror that hung slanting on the wall. She looked at herself. 
Then she fell back with a cry. Small wonder that the pictured eyes of the 
portrait had touched a chord of memory, for they had gazed at her from 
the depths of many a clouded glass. With a pang of dismay she realised 
that they were her own eyes. Lady Rosemary Vine and the portrait in the 
gallery were one and the same. 

A terrible suspicion stole over her, steeping her in fear—undiluted 
fear that ate into her heart like acid. When the gallery light had flickered 
out it had gone, not to come back. At least, not to her. She had slipped 
off somewhere from the environment of time and space, and was sandwiched 
here between these dreadful, strange surroundings. 

Rosemary stood holding her head between her hands. Her mind 
worked rapidly, at raging pressure, and, as if to make amends for its former 
passive state, it was rapidly travelling in two opposite directions. For a 
giddy second of time Rosemary lived in the Present and the Past. She 
knew that she was back in an hour of a past existence—one of those hours 
that is locked up securely within every brain, whence it can only slip out in 
the mangled, flattened shape of a dream or a blurred and colourless pigment 
of imagination. And she also knew that she had been hugled back on the 
vivid crest of a lurid, palpitating Moment, vibrant and thrilling with sup- 
pressed issues—one of those moments that break from the ever- flowing 
galvanic current of events in electric sparks of fire. 
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With a loosening of her knees she realised it, and the cowardice that 
was embodied in her twentieth-century embodiment cried out in fear at 
the knowledge. 

“IT must get back—I must get back! ” she moaned. 

What was coming? The elusive memory poured into her mind for 
a moment, flooding it with blind terror, then withdrew, leaving only the 
residue of trembling anticipation. 

A sudden red glare from outside lit up the sky, and against the lurid 
light Rosemary saw, outlined on the window, the dark tracery of a crown 
and a shield. 

The torchlight telegraphed its meaning. The Event was drawing 
nearer. The stranded woman dug her nails into her palms in her longing 
to escape. 

Then something brushed against her. She felt the soft caress of fur, 
and heard the ghost of a murmured apology. Into the fifteenth-century 
room stole the perfume of a Bond Street essence. 

There was a slight jar at the contact, and for the fraction of a second 
the weird room quivered and broke, and she saw dimly—as one sees a 
reflection on a rain-spattered pane—the picture gallery. She saw shadowy 
forms that drifted by like wraiths, their enormous hats and mammoth muffs 
accentuated by the fog of years. 

Then her eyes were drawn to a figure that stood and looked at her 
with a blank stare of scorn—a form in kingfisher-blue, that wore her own 
gown. 

Rosemary stretched out her hands, and exerted all her strength in a 
stupendous effort to snatch at her own time again—to get back to her dear 
familiar century. Yet, as she cried out, the low dark walls snapped down 
with the fiendish spring of a trap, and she was back in the hateful room— 
screaming, screaming! 

But not alone! Other voices were shrieking round her in a hideous 
chorus of fear. Rosemary saw that the dreaded Moment had made gigantic 
strides onward. The red torchlight from without had deepened in intensity, 
so that the shadows that fled across the walls were tipped with blood. 

As the confusion deepened, Rosemary saw that the dim forms that 
had peopled the room had sharpened to distinct personalities. Girls, with 
tightly coiffured heads and quaint costumes, ran to and fro aimlessly, wring- 
ing their hands. One seized hold of her for a moment, and at the convulsive 
contact Rosemary realised with a new fear that she was no longer a passive 
spectator. She was in the scene herself. 

Then in the midst of the confused tangle of forms she had an appalling 
vision of a man, distraught and half clad, whose fair hair clustered under 
the brow of a poet. 

As she caught the hunted glare of his eyes she felt the swift pang of 
remorse she had experienced in the midst of the exhilaration and excitement 
of her first otter hunt. One against many! A pang contracted her heart. 

The shadows wiped out the face, and she noticed, with dull curiosity, 
that two of the maidens were grovelling on the floor, groping among the 
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rushes, which they piled up in high heaps. Then she found she was with 
them, helping them to raise a plank that gave under her shaking fingers. 

Haste, haste! Not an instant to be lost! As it suddenly heaved up 
in the air, ominous sounds were heard outside—the shuffling of footsteps, 
the metallic grate of steel on steel, and the yelping of murderous voices. 

Again the wild terror swamped her in a tidal wave of dreadful anticipa- 
tion. She knew that she had lived this moment before, and that it presaged 
some terrible event. In that far-off Past it was linked with a part that she 
only had played. 

“TI must get back quickly, quickly, before it happens! ” she said over 
and over again. 

She knew that the picture gallery was near her—around her. Piercing 
the red shadows of her prison with burning eyes she thought she discerned 
the filmy outlines of a hat—the hat of a modern woman. But she could 
not reach it. It was outside! 

In a wild fury she strained and tore at the plank. As it finally opened 
a dark cavity was disclosed. Into the depths they pushed a man—the man 
with the hunted eyes and dread white face. The bay of the voices outside 
grew deeper, and the man looked around him at the sound with the stare 
of a trapped animal. This was the quarry. 

Deeper into the hole he lowered himself, until his face swam out of 
sight into the darkness. As the fierce cries without grew yet nearer Rose- 
mary gave a sudden shiver. For, flake by flake, the caked scales of years 
were rubbing from her memory. Another second, and she would— 
remember. 

Then a woman, who knelt on the floor desperately raking together the 
rushes, looked straight at her, with impelling eyes, full of terror and com- 
mand. Her voice throbbed through the air with its burden of entreaty. 

“ Catherine, keep the door! ” 

She called to the fifteenth-century Catherine. But it was the twentieth- 
century Rosemary who obeyed the command. For, at the words, the 
woman knew. 

It was inevitable. It had happened before. Therefore it must happen 
now. 

She fled to the heavy door—to fall back in dismay. There was neither 
bolt nor bar. The voices were so.near they seemed to split her ear-drums— 
she could almost feel the hot breath of the panting murderers. 

Then, with a shriek, she thrust her arms through the staples of the door. 

Something snapped. A pain, like a red-hot iron, ran up her arm. 

a dalous the way these lights keep flickering,” finished the doctor. 





It was over. Her tense second had been lived between the breath 
of two syllables. 

Lady Rosemary found that she was back in the picture gallery. The 
warm air was around her, the fashionable crowd hemmed her in on every 
side, and the odour of hot toast stole from the direction of the tea room. 

“ Tsn’t it? ” she assented placidly. 


The second had passed her by and left her unscathed. She was totally 
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unconscious that to her had been vouchsafed the mystery of a revelation. 
The revelation of a wandering soul, which, sent spinning through countless 
ages in its quest of development to Life or Death, had been arrested, for 
an infinitesimal fraction of space, in its course of retrogradation, and whirled 
back to the moment when it had attained the zenith of its powers. 

But she was unconscious of:the manifestation. Not a pang disturbed 
her placid face. The pity of it! 

“ Well, have you placed this righteous-looking creature? ” she asked 
the doctor. 

*‘ Just reached her. Wonder who she’s by? By Jove, the man can 
paint eyes! You’d be hypnotised if you looked at her too long. Now, 
here she is. Catherine Douglas. Tradition says she barred the door against 
the murderers of James I. of Scotland with her arm.” 

“ Horrors! ” Lady Rosemary stifled a yawn. ‘ What a perfectly 
ghastly idea! Pity she lived then. She was wasted in those days. She’d 
make a ripping Suffragette nowadays. Imagine her scrapping with a police- 
man! ” , 

Her speech jarred on Pepper. 

“‘ She was a noble woman,” he said warmly. ‘“ What modern woman 
would have the courage to bear the pain of having her arm forcibly snapped 
in two. Just think - 

A faint cry from Lady Rosemary interrupted him. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she said faintly. “I wish you would stop. You make 
me think I can feel it. A dreadful pain is shooting up my arm! ” 

Pepper smiled indulgently. 

“‘ Those nerves! ” he said. ‘ Those petted, pampered nerves! My 
dear lady, when you cannot even bear to hear—Hello! ” 

While he spoke Lady Rosemary had suddenly lurched forward, her face 
blanched and her eyes closed. He was just in time to catch her as she slid 
heavily to the floor. 

“ Almost inexplicable! ” he remarked, two minutes later. “ Of 
course, the motor smash is the explanation. It admits of no other... But 
the extraordinary part is that a woman of her type, who cannot bear a finger 
ache without chloroform, should have been walking about this gallery 
chatting to me for over an hour without being conscious of any serivus hurt.” ! 

Then his face grew suddenly thoughtful as he added slowly : 

“* Her arm is broken! ” 
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HEN the maple trees are beginning to take on the 
livery of autumn, and enliven the dull, green stretches 
of fir and spruce with their orange and yellow and 
red, then begins the stir of migration towards the 
woods among the lumbermen of Eastern Canada. 

A month or so earlier, perhaps, a few men and 
teams have taken up their quarters in the camps, 
in order to repair them and the main roads or portages 
that lead to the settlement round the saw mill or the 

depét camp. But when October comes, the whole trend of human life in 
the district is woodward. 

' The saw mill, which has kept most of these men busy since the logs 

were driven to it in the April floods, is now less noisy, the biggest saws 

' 










being stopped, while the bustle of loading and stacking in the yard is reduced 
to a minimum. 
The stir is, for a week or two, transferred to the railway station, the 





































Hauling. 


lumberers’ store and office, and to the portage; for men from distant parts 
of the country, too, are making for their winter quarters by rail; boisterous 
fellows all, and not exactly teetotalers. 

Most of them are French Canadians, tough, hard-working young men, 
who get jovial during this break, or rather transition stage, in their long 
year’s toil; for they like the woods, in spite of their hardships, better than 
the farm or the saw mill. 

Before the arrival of these strangers, there has been a good deal of 
corresponding and interviewing as to terms between them and the manager 
or wood boss, mostly in mis-spelt French (for education in parts of Quebec 
is not advanced). 

Terms vary from sixteen dollars a month for young lads fit for “ swamp- 
ing,” to thirty dollars a month for good choppers. Men with hired teams 
get from $40 to $50; the cook, the hardest worked man in camp, gets about 
the latter figure; and the camp boss about $60, all with board and the 
amenities of the bunk. 

Preparations for the accommodation of this host, who have come to 
fell the wood giants, form an important business; and the stores that the 
lumber firm have to handle are large and varied, 
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The teamster with “ portage ” backs his wagon to the railway platform 
to load large cooking-stoves, cylindrical “ heaters,” rolls of tar-paper to 
line the camp, “ peavies,” or iron-tipped handspikes, with jointed hook for 
rolling the logs, axe heads; barrels of flour, pork, beans, brown sugar, 
molasses, and salt fish; boxes of prunes and dried apples, bags of potatoes, 
grindstones, harness, kegs of nails, panes of glass, oats and hay, quarters 
of beef, boxes of clothing and books, etc., and last, but not least, patent 
medicines. 

And daily a supply of these commodities is teamed to the camps on 
wagons as long as the “ portage ” is black, on sleighs, when the snow lies 
five feet deep. 

The men having arrived in camp with their valises, usually oblivious 
of the natural beauties on each side of the “ portage ” (for, when the maple 
leaves fall on the road from the branches overhead, you walk through a 
fairy vista of yellow and orange), they find themselves before a long, low, 
pitch-roof building of logs, surrounded by tall elms or maples, with a brook 
brawling conveniently near. 

The door is fastened by a wooden latch, and down they step gn the 
damp, planked floor. the camp is divided into two apartments; the longer, 
the dining-room and kitchen; the smaller, shut off from it by a doorless 
partition, the sleeping-room. In this latter the men deposit their valises. 

In some camps the sleeping apartment has an outside entrance for 
itself; in every camp it is furnished with a sheet-iron “ heater,” which the 
men take care to keep glowing hot with greenwood. 

In this apartment are the bunks, broad enough sometimes to accom- 
modate five or six men. They are dingy recesses strewn with the fronds 
of the spruce, the wholesome fragance of which compensates to some extent 
for the unattractiveness of the bunk to the eye. 

Warmth is maintained by piles of grey blankets. 

The dining-room, into which the men first step, has the most interesting 
furniture and the best light to display it. It is sacred, except at meal times, 
to the cook, his assistant, and the boss. Others sit in it only on sufferance 
of these dignitaries. 

This is a necessary rule, because the cook, the busiest man in the 
camp, needs all the room he can get, and the fumes from a dozen pipes 
of black plug does not improve the bread-batch. 

The cook of these camps is usually a wonderful individual in his 
capacity to do with the minimum of sleep and his ability to turn out three 
good, varied meals a day, for, it may be, sixty ravenous individuals. 

He makes excellent bread with powdered yeast; and can also stamp 
out his biscuits of several varieties and agreeable taste with the additional 
ingredients of molasses, cinnamon, currants, and fat. His raisin and apple 
pies make one believe he has a private store of fruits, and he serves stewed 
prunes and apple sauce in a peculiarly appetising way that civilised hotels 
know not of. 

Indeed, the meals one gets in the woods would turn a dyspeptic into 
a glutton within a few weeks. 

In the centre of the dining-room is a large scrubbed table, whose joints 
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are wide enough to suspend a tea-spoon—a hygienic provision in reality; 
and round the long table are ranged forms likewise scoured. 

In one corner of the dining-room is a sink of wood, in which stand 
a basin and a pail of water for primitive ablutions, and, after washing, the 
basin is turned over in the sink, which has holes bored i in the bottom, and 
through them the water falls on to a board, which conducts it outside the 
wall, near the door. 

In the opposite corner, with the cooking stove between, is the cook’s 
bunk, surrounded by shelves for the more choice of the provisions, the 
grosser stores being kept out at the end of the camp under a roof to protect 
them from the “ Whiskey Jack ” or Canadian shrike, who tears the meat 
just as the chipmunk filches the grain. 

The shrike is as much a feature of an Eastern lumber camp as a jackdaw 
of a church; and is never molested, for the lumbermen believe these birds 
to be the departed spirits of old comrades. In another corner of the dining- 
room the boss sometimes erects an office, in which he also rigs up a bunk; 
but this structure is mainly for holding the chest which contains the articles 
for sale in the camp, such as tobacco, pipes, mitts, socks, and shirts; for the 
men naturally run out of these, and are often too far from the settlement 
store or from the depét camp to buy them there. 

Accessory to the “roguery chest,” as it is called according to the English 
interpretation, is the camp-book, in which sales are recorded; and it is no 
uncommon thing for a foppish and heavy-smoking youngster to find at the 
end of the season his store account almost balancing his wages. 

In the woods, the hours of work are from daylight to dark. In the 
early part of the season this makes a long day; but during December the 
men leave the camp about seven o’clock, and return at 5 p.m. 
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They breakfast off tea, bread, butter, pork, and beans, as a rule, 
but the latter combination is sometimes varied by porridge and condensed 
milk well watered. 

In the lamplight they take their places by the table, orderly by unwritten 
law, before a tin plate and a tin mug; the cook and “ cookee ” (assistant 
and dish washer) fill the cups and load the plates; thereafter there is no time 
for talking. 

Considering the hardness of their work and the severity of the cold they 
do not over-eat, but there are conspicuous exceptions among them just as 
among the idle. 

While the men are at breakfast the lunch is being prepared, to be 
carried out in turns by the men in a box and eaten about noon. It consists 
usually of fat pork and bread and butter; tea is made on a fire at the foot 
of a tree, for there it burns better. 

In the woods the men work in teams, each team consisting of choppers 
and fellers; swampers, or those who clear a patch to the fallen tree; the 
teamster, who drives the horses that haul the logs to the pile; and the 
“ yarders,” or those who pile up the logs in the yard or.glade. Two axemen 
work on a tree, their powerful strokes ringing through the still forest inces- 
santly between the crash of the falling trees. 

The tree down, it is lopped bare, and the top end sawn by a cross-cut 
saw. Then, when the road is clear, one end of the load is levered up by 
a couple of “ peavies” on to a “ travoy ” or short sled, and hauled, if 
there is no snow, over mud and rock and undergrowth by the straining 
horses, to the yard or pile. 

This _pile is raised, when the logs are not too heavy, simply by 

“ peavies,” but when they are large a block and tackle are used. 

As the camp is built in a convenient centre for good logs, the walk 
to the scene of operations is not usually more than two miles; consequently 
in a lumbering area old deserted camps ‘are common, raspberry plants block- 
ing up the open doorway and entering the paneless windows. 

Logging is conducted under disadvantages till the snow falls deep. 
In Quebec this happens early in December, and brings a great change in the 
work and modus operandi of the lumberer. 

The winding, switchback, rocky, swampy “ portage ” is now trans- 
formed into a reasonably decent way; and when it is trodden down by the 
teams it is as a road compared to the sea-beach. 

But it is on the hauling, corduroy road that the greatest change is 
wrought. In black weather nothing could be more impassable to a team 
than this broad alley cut between the highest trees, the trunks of young 
trees laid across hollow and swampy places, and the thick undergrowth and 
fallen trees blocking all progress. But when five feet of snow fall and level 
the hauling road, and it is ploughed smoothed and hard, it is then as superior 
to the rough “ portage ” as a railway is to a road. 

The “ portage,” if possible, is then abandoned in favour of the hauling 
road, and the rattling wagon discarded for the noiseless sled and tinkling 
bells, 
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From 
each side of 
the main 
hauling road 
radiate lesser, 
smooth 
tracks where 
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once were 
stony and 
muddy 
drains; and a 
lake or a 
river be- 
comes a 
splendid 
highway for 
a team. 
With , 
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there is a 
greater run on the “ roguery chest.” Knitted cowls, or “ bonnet rouge,” 
are donned, long stockings with tassels at the knees are thrust into shoe-packs 
or mocassins, woollen or dog-skin mitts are worn, and thick belted jackets 
and heavier sweaters, making the lumber “ jack ” a creature of truly hyper- 
borean aspect. 

When the men return to the camp at night they find the best meal 
of the day awaiting them—dinner, or, as they term it, supper. 

Before sitting down they wash, most of them; while the teamsters 
stable and feed their horses, their lanterns flashing across the frosted windows 
under the twinkling stars. 

Supper looks always pleasant in the lamp-light of the camp. Beef 
and potatoes, sometimes with soup before, are usually served first; then 
stewed prunes or apple sauce; and finally tea, with plenty of bread and butter 
if a scarcity of cream. Baked beans with molasses are also a favourite dish; 
and the plate or the pannikin must be passed often before the cook curses 
a man for gluttonising. 

After supper the men betake themselves to the sleeping end of the 
camp, and while the unresting cook and “ cookee ” wash up and prepare for 
another messing of the dishes in the morning, they try to enjoy their leisure. 
Around the glowing “ heater ” the Frenchmen crack and laugh, and smoke 
and chew; the Britishers read fiction in old magazines, or write letters to 
their wives or sweethearts; the boss opens his office and chest and is ready 
for business; and at the table, round a pack of cards and a plate of beans, 
is a euchre party trying to remember they are in company. 

Sunday the men regard as made for themselves. Breakfast is an hour 
later; in French camps the men pay their devotions, the murmur of the 
responses floating from the dormitory to the kitchen, where only a kettle 
hums. 
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ea . The 
Protestants, 
= despising 
“* Driving.” these rites, 
Below dam. begin the 
new week 
with no Sab- 
bath, and 
whittle their 
axe - handles, 
grind their 
axes, and 
wash _ their 
clothes, . or 
don their 
snow - shoes, 
shoulder 
their guns, 
and go to 
the - woods, 





immediately they have bolted their pork and beans. 

Hunting i is the favourite Sunday recreation, and partridges and jack- 

rabbits are the favourite game. That does not signify big bags; they are 
b oth scarce; and a deer is about as rarely killed as a Phoenix. 

These lumbermen, despite their strenuous life during the week, think 
little of walking to the settlements of neighbouring camps, three to six miles 
distant; and e: ‘ternally they are wonderflly clean, in flamboyant sweaters, 
ste rckings, and hats; but must contrive to be back in camp for dinner, for 
the cook is a stickler for punctuality, and has a powerful command ove 
language. 

The logs, after being piled, are “ scaled ”; after which they are “ hauled 
off ” by teams to the river or lake which is to float them down to the mill 
when the spring comes. 

In February and March “ hauling off ” is the most important business 
of the woods. The horses dash from it, striving to keep the traces tight. 
Shout, and crash! Past you they rush with a hiss and a jangle, blinding 
you with silver drift! What if they should stumble? What, indeed! 
For, hark! the mad jangle of bells again, and another avalanche hisses down. 

On the first one dashes. The level ground is gained. The load loses 
speed, then glides gently after the horses on to the lake, while you are 
blinded by the drift and fascinated by the onslaught of the next. 

Then, for days, men and teams rush and gallop, breaking off only for 
a few hours’ sleep, and when the horses leave the woods they are as thin 
as rakes. 

The “ driving,’ when the thaw comes, finishes the logging season. 
This seems a romantic, absorbing occupation, but in reality it is long, hard, 
cold work. The men go at it from daylight to dark of the long April day; 
indeed, it is so trying they get four meals in the driving day, and better 
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pay than at logging. Armed with long, light, steel-tipped poles, shod in 
heavy caulked boots, and clad in thick gaudy sweaters, the French log-driver 
is a picturesque figure as he balances himself on a log that now submerges 
him to the ankles, now rolls under him, now butts a cross-lying monster, 
bearing him down swiftly on the stream of ice and logs to a wild tearing 


chute. 
* * * * om 


And a heroic figure he is as he guides the stream of logs down the 
rapids, releasing jambs with his poles, springing lightly with sure feet from 
0g to log, in places where a slip might be death, wet all through a long 
cold day. 

Driving, it is called; circus-riding it is more like, for no equestrian in 
the Hippodrome could have a bigger or more restive span than the river- 
driver in the spring thaw. 





AN ILL WIND 


To wind, to blast, to storm and hurricane, 

Herewith a greeting from behind the pane; 
Tornado, blizzard, squail and gale combined, 
Blow till alPs blue, if so you ave inclined. 

With Chloe near at hand who could complain? 


Hail, sleet! Benign St. Swithin, come and reign! 
Boom on, Boreas, brawl with might and main. 
Thou art not rued; one would be kind 
To Wind. 


This rare complacency I now explain:— 

Fair Chloe, never loth to entertain 
(Our golf match off), on velvet chair reclined, 
All afternoon her hands and mine entwined 


Within a maze, in cther words a skein 
To Wind! 
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SURSUM CORDA 
By Rospert Barr 


4AM informed by scientists, and people who pretend 
they know, that Nature in her beneficence never places 
a poison anywhere without planting the remedy 
somewhere near. Thus, wherever the deadly Cobra 
di Capello is found, the mongoose lies in wait for it; 
where the poisonous nettle flourishes, there grows 
the plantain lecf, which, rubbed on the smarting hand, 
banishes the pain; and I suppose that where rattle- 
snakes abound, a bottle of whisky will be found in 
the envirens. A quart of whisky, taken internally, counteracts the 
venomous rattlesnake bite, a fact which I present to the temperance societies 
as going to show that of all poisons whisky is the most potent. 

A surveying party was running a line for a new railway through a 
rattlesnake district in one of the western States. The engineer in charge 
had provided a reasonably large quantity of whisky in case of emergency, 
but he did not allow this stimulant to be used as a beverage. Bill Simmons, 
a capable axe-man, but an equally capable drunkard, joined the expedition 
largely because of the amount of alcohol it carried, which he supposed would 
be served out as grog is on a man-of-war. He spent an unhappy time of 
enforced temperance until one day he was bitten by a rattlesnake, and being 
already well seasoned, it reauired no less than three bottles to put him out 
of danger. It took him a week to recover, not from the snake bite, but 
from the remedy. This orgy caused him to be sober and contented for many 
days, but at last the craving began again, which the leader refused to satisfy, 
in spite of Bill’s appeals. 

One night the leader thought he heard someone rummaging among 
the stores, and investigating, came upon Bill prising the lid off a box. 

“ You scoundrel! ” said the chief. “ You are looking for a bottle of 
whisky.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said William, straightening up. “I am looking for 
another rattlesnake! ” 


























The Mecdern Cresus. 


An excellent example of punishment fitting a crime is 
shown by the simultaneous rise of the modern millionaire 
and the baths of Nauheim, and, proving how Nature keeps 
her eye open, the modern millionaire was invented twenty- 
three miles south of Nauheim, in the interesting financial 
city of Frankfort, for I think we may look upon the rise 

e of the Rothschild family as the i inauguration of that gilded 
=" type of human being represented in our time by John D. 
Rockefeller, I P. Morgan, Edward Harriman, H. H. Rogers, and others. 
People addicted to the ‘Classics may talk about Croesus, but I fancy Croesus 
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was merely a simile. I 
don’t believe he ever 
owned at one time so 
much as a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. On the 
London Stock Exchange 
they would reduce 
Croesus to the financial 
level of Diogenes in 
about twenty minutes. 

Modern as_ the 
Rothschilds may be, 
dating from the battle 
of Waterloo, they are 
but a slow-going gene- 
ration - to - generation 
gang compared with 
the American millionaire of to-day. Three, at least, of the men I have 
mentioned made their money in a lifetime, and the same may truthfully 
be said of nearly all American millionaires. As boys, they began in their 
shirt sleeves, with bare feet. HH. H. Rogers sold newspapers, Jay Gould 
began as a pedlar, and to-day his millions are paying for the carryings-on 
of certain French nobles who don’t amount to a pinch of snuff. The father 
of the Guggenheim group also peddled, and his sons own practically the 
earth so far as America is concerned. These estimable brothers are making 
a gigantic Guggenheim grasp at Alaska just now, and will doubtless get 
their grip on it, for the average American citizen is quite helpless before 
the Grabheimers of all classes. When an American wishes to pay a com- 
pliment to the cleverness of his millionaire ruler, he uses the phrase, “ He 
can steal a red-hot stove while you’re looking at it.” 

It is said that 
Nature abhors a_ va- 
cuum, so doubtless she 
abhors also the opposite. 
She must abhor a million 
pounds, for no man that 
ever lived needed a 
million. A man needs 
only what he can use. 
The rest is superfluity; 
a burden; the opposite 
of a vacuum. So Na- 
ture, in making a man, 
would quite logically 
not construct him for 
the purpose of accumu- 
lating a million during New Archway to Sprudel Court. 


his lifetime. When you 











The large and small Sprudels. 



































Bath-house Courtyard. 











go against Nature, the penalty is drastic. The engine breaks down. The 
strain is too severe. The heart begins to thump ominously, and to race, 
and to do many uncomfortable things. If the man is wise, he follows his 
physician’s advice, knocks off work, and goes to Bad Nauheim. If he 
wants to make just a little more money, or protect the few millions he has 
already gathered together, he dies with surprising suddenness, and the papers 
next morning record another case of heart failure, which has come to be the 
great modern malady; a malady quite unknown in former ages. Methuselah, 


for instance, never had a touch of it. 


Spouting Liquid Gold. 


And now here is the extraordinary story of how 

Nature and Nauheim, working together, prepared for the 

coming of the heart-strained millionaires. Nauheim, as 

a place of baths, dates from 1835. It wasn’t much of a 

bath place then, because it possessed only salt water, and 

nearly every health resort in Germany has that, more or 

less. Besides, there was the ocean, so it was unlikely that 

people were going to pay much for salt water baths when 

they were so plentiful. At that time only nine bath-rooms existed in the 
establishment, and for these there was no overpowering demand. 

This being the case, Nauheim determined to dig up some new kind 

of water, so in 1843, or thereabouts, the village began to bore, but the 




















Fountain in Courtyard. 











village, unfortunately, was poor. Money ran out, and the boring stopped 
till more was accumulated. When at last they got down to something over 
five hundred feet, Nauheim became completely discouraged, and gave up the 
boring as a bad job. The remarkable thing is that they were within less 
than five feet of success. If they had persevered for another day or two, 
they would have struck the liquid gold mine; an inexhaustible river of salt 
water saturated with carbonic acid gas, double or treble the strength of 
any acidulated water in the world, but Nauheim had lost its ambition, and 
most of its money, and all there was to show for it was a dry hole in the 
ground. 

Then Nature took a hand. “ This will never do,” said Nature. 
“ Here the millionaires will be upon us very shortly, bringing their shattered 
hearts, and we must be prepared for them.” 

Nature went about it in this way. She covered all the surrounding 
hills with snow, then, on the 22nd of December, 1846, just in time to 
present the most wonderful Christmas present in the world to Nauheim, she 
flung over the landscape of Middle Germany the wildest rain storm the 
oldest inhabitant had ever been terrified by. Rain and snow together flooded 
the country. All natural watercourses became choked up. Now, the surface 
water could spread itself far and wide; not so the sprudel water five hundred 
feet below. Its exits, wherever they were situated, became blocked. 
Ordinary water would have put up with this sort of treatment, but this water 


was charged with hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of carbonic acid gas, 
T 














not to be suppressed 
with safety. This gas- 
charged water then did 
what the Nauheimers 
had neglected to do. 
It shot up that six feet 
of earth between it and 
the great bore, and the 
horrified Nauheimers, 
making for cover, said : 

“ Here’s the end 
of the world at last! ” 

Hundreds of feet 
up into the air roared 
the sprudel water, 
ec. the town with Cloisters, left-hand from Station. 
foam, and, goodness 
knows, Nauheim 
thought it had plenty of water, fresh and salt, already. This cannon burst 
and thunder roar was to be the making of Nauheim, though the inhabitants 
didn’t know it. To-day it is controlled, and you see it frothing up in a 
great circular basin, allowed to shoot only from six to ten feet into the air, 
but giving forth nearly forty-six thousand cubic feet of brine, and thirty- 
three thousand one hundred and twenty cubic feet of carbonic acid gas 
daily. 
Nauheim has acquired two other sprudel wells, and most useful they 
are, although neither of them contain so much carbonic acid gas as does 
the great sprudel, which latter is so powerful that only in very rare instances 
is it administered undiluted. 











Bad Nauheim of To-day. 


Despite the fact that Nauheim was known to the 

Romans, it is to-day the newest of spas. This health 

resort does not belong to a private company, but is owned 

by the Government of Hesse-Darmstadt. In 1904 it was 

well equipped with numerous bath-houses of half-timber 

construction, making a most picturesque appearance, 

resembling an old German town. Nevertheless, the 

Government, finding it had not enough accommodation 

for the annually increasing list of visitors, resolved, instead of adding similar 

buildings, to make a clean sweep of the whole establishment, and laid aside 
some millions of money for that purpose. 

A town council in England once passed two resolutions: first, Resolved 
that we build a new town hall, using the old town hall for material; second, 
Resolved that we inhabit the old town hall until the new town hall is 
finished. 

The Grand Duchy did not follow this plan. It used the old bath-houses 
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until the new ones 
were completed, but 
the materials employed 
were stone, brick, tile, 
and concrete. The 
money was expended 
over a series of years, 
and when the season of 
1910 opens, the visitor 
will find prepared for 
him a sort of inter- 
national exhibit of the 
best modern architec- 
ture, interesting to 
study if he knows any- 
thing of architecture, 
and delightful to look Sprudel Court from Park. 
upon even if he doesn’t. 
Most, if not all, of the 
bath-houses, are but one storey in height, each bath-house being built on 
an oblong courtyard that may be all greensward or a mass of flowers, pos- 
sessing at the further end a beautiful fountain, sometimes shrouded in shrubs, 
sometimes surrounded by unique carved stonework. 

These monastic-looking buildings form together what seems like one 
huge monastery, built round the four sides of a great parallelogram, in 
whose centre rise the three foaming sprudel springs. Broad cloisters sur- 
round this oblong sprudel court, and add to the abbey-like appearance of 
the whole. 

The interior decorations of these buildings, in stained glass, wall paint- 
ings, and carved grotesques, are well worth months of study. The bath- 
rooms themselves are the very last word in beauty, comfort, and sanitation; 
but let no mere tourist imagine he is going to enjoy a plunge therein, for 
these are serious baths, which none are allowed to enter without a card from 
a recognised physician. On this card the doctor writes down the number 
of the spring, or the mixture of two or more springs, to be used, then the 
temperature of the bath, and finally the number of minutes the partaker 
thereof must stay in the water. All this is arranged by the bath-room 
attendant, with a precision thoroughly German, leisurely and carefully, like 
a chemist putting up a prescription. 

The first course of baths, extending perhaps for two weeks, contains 
no carbonic acid gas. One is immersed in a brick-red, opaque liquid, most 
intensely salt, and rendered salter and salter as time goes on. 

The first carbonic acid bath is rather a surprise. One expects to find 
the water foaming and spuming and bubbling ni the fashion of the foun- 
tains outside, but the water is intensely still, with a transparency like air, 
yet it contains more carbonic acid gas than the contents of any champagne 
bottle ever opened. Stepping into the bath, one is instantly covered from 
head to foot with bubbles. 
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Unique Salt Works. 


Although Bad Nauheim is the chief resort in the 
world for the alleviation of heart trouble, many other 
maladies are treated there, as, for instance, gout, rheu- 
matism, catarrh, bronchitis, and other ailments of the 
throat. A remedial treatment for breathing difficulties 
given at Nauheim is most interesting and unique. The 
Romans in that neighbourhood used to get their salt from 
Nauheim, and to-day salt is produced there commercially 

by evaporation of the strong brine from the salt springs. This brine, how- 
ever, contains mineral constituents other than salt, and these constituents 
are removed by a very odd device, which forms a striking feature of the 
landscape, and makes travellers passing through by train wonder what on 
earth these amazing erections are. 

A framework is set up some twenty or thirty feet high, and perhaps 
twenty feet wide, running along the fields for nearly a mile. Packed tightly 
into this framework are thorn bushes. A trough runs along the top, into 
which brine is pumped by means of very old-fashioned, slow-moving water 
wheels. The trough is perforated, and the brine drips through upon these 
thorn bushes, percolating down and down and down, and dripping into 
long tanks that run under this wonderful framework. The resultant fluid 
in these tanks is naturally very much stronger brine than that pouring in 
at the top, for a good deal of evaporation takes place as the water percolates 
through the branches. The undesirable minerals attach themselves to the 
twigs, and by-and-by the bushes become apparently solid stone, or, rather, 
seemingly fossilised branches, and then they are removed, and fresh bushes 
put in their place. 

Alongside these immense walls of twigs are constructed broad plat- 
forms, and upon these platforms have been placed ordinary seats, wicker 
chairs, and reclining wicker lounges. Patients suffering from catarrh or 
bronchitis may spend 
most of the day here, 
reading or promenad- 
ing, breathing in the 
ozone and salt-satura- 
ted air which comes 
from. the wall of twigs. 
As these walls run from 
east to west, a person 
may choose the shady 
or the sunny side as 
preference dictates. 

The Leipzic or- 
chestra, playing twice 
each weekday on the 
Water-wheel for pumping Brine. Kurhaus Terrace, which 
accommodates in the 
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season over four thousand listeners, is one of the best musical organisations 
in Germany, and that is saying a good deal. Every Sunday a military band 
takes its place, coming from Frankfort, Mayence, Coblence, or other garrison 
towns. 
_ Nauheim has acquired control of its environs, owning the forests cover- 
ing the hills, the lakes, the river, and all the rest of it; square mile after 
square mile of beautiful country, that portion adjoining the town being 
laid out as an immense park blossoming with flowers, and a vast tract of 
forest left in a state of nature except in so far as perfect roads and winding 
footpaths are concerned. Visitors must be impressed with the efficiency 
of municipal administration. The town runs smoothly and quietly as a 
new gold watch. There may be a policeman in Nauheim, but I never saw 
him. There are never any disturbances, and no encroachment by anyone 
on the rights of others. 

“ Here,” said I, “ is at last the ideal city government, a government 
of the people, by the people, and for a law-abiding people.” 


A Perfect Government. 


I learned later that popular control had nothing at 
all to do with it. It is a drastic despotism. The manage- 
ment of Nauheim is in the hands of two men whom 
the popular vote can neither elect nor depose. They are 
appointed for efficiency by the Grand Ducal Government, 
and although equal in authority, the duties of each are so 
definitely defined that there can be no clashing, even if 
such men could be imagined to clash, which is unthinkable. 

Baron W. von Starck, who is a Major in the Army, and therefore a 
trained organiser, superintends everything appertaining to the welfare of 
visitors. He is responsible for the maintenance of order, and is the mildest- 
mannered man that ever gave an irrevocable decision. He takes great pride 
in the Municipal Laundry and the Municipal Electric Works, which are 
housed in two buildings that Mr. Raffles Davison, Editor of The British 
Architect, pronounces to be the finest examples of modern Continental 
architecture he has ever seen. 

Gen. Baurat Dr. Eser has sole control of everything pertaining to the 
baths and to the mineral drinking wells. 

So, if you go to Nauheim, you will exist under the tyranny of these 
two gentlemen, but the chances are you may never notice it, being com- 
pletely enthralled with admiration for the way everything seems to work 
for your comfort and convenience. As a matter of practical politics the 
authorities listen patiently to any suggestion, and adopt it if it is for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

An old story relates that a condoler called upon a man whose wife 
had recently died, and asked: 

“ Was she reconciled? ” 

“ Reconciled? ” cried the bereaved husband. “She had to 
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But perhaps while you are under the iron heel the other old story fits 
the case better. Out West a very unpopular man passed away, and an 
enquirer asked of the+doctor : 

“* What was the complaint? ” 

“‘ There were no complaints,” replied the physician. “ Everyone was 
satisfied.” 


Bath-house Door. 


NOTE.—The five grimacing taces at the corners are pictures of grotesques carved 
in the Bath-house Courtyards. 


IN THE GLOAMING. 
THRENODY 


When twilight deepened and the failing light 
Was curtained by the jewelled cloak of night,— 
I heard a dismal cadence overhead 

As though the fretful forest mourned the dead 
Unshriven guilty years that mould’ring lie 
Forgotten, prisoned in Eternity. 


SIRIUS 


Thou chiefest jewel in evening’s coronet, 

Beside whose gleaming splendour there must pale 
All else that glitters in the stellar host, 

Perhaps thou art the Gate of Paradise 

Thrown open wide, that men may see afar 

The shining courts of Immortality. 
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The Sinan of the 
PIANOLA Piano 


The pleasure obtained from the Pianola Piano (Steck, Weber, or Steinway Piano) is two- 
fold. First, there is the enjoyment of the music itself—the great masterpieces when you are 
in the mood for them, and the catchy “hits” and comic-opera selections when you want 
something lively. Secondly there is the fascination of producing the music yourse f. That is 
something that you have to experience personally in order to appreciate. Unite both forms 
of entertainment, and you have a combination that is irresistible. 


You cannot judge the Pianola Piano unless you have familiarised yourself with the 
latest developments. There is the Metrostyle, insuring an artistic interpretation; the 
Themodist, bringing out the theme or melody ; the Graduated Accompaniment, the Sustain- 
ing jPedal device, and other features wholly wanting in the many imitations. Remember, you 
are not investigating the Pianola Piano when you look at some of the so-called “ Player-Pianos ” 
that are prevented by patent from utilising vital inprovements. 


It is well worth a little of anyone's time to find out exactly what the Pianola Piano is and 
how much it adds to the home life. Do not let any pre-conceived idea of the instrument 
debar you from investigating it. Call with a list of your favourite selections, Listen to ‘hem 
critically, note the human-like effect, and then, if you will, play them for yourself. See how 
sensitive the instrument is, how responsive to the slightest shade of expression. 


You are invited to call at Aolian Hall to hear the Pianola Piano,-or write for Catalogue 
“I? which gives all particulars. 





ee THE 
ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


FEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 
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ae) ARA MIA, 

2 In the first 
place there is an 
important word to 
be said as far as 
skirts are concerned. 
With it may be 
mingled a plaintive 
note from all ad- 
mirers of long and trailing draperies, for the day of the short skirt has 
arrived, and looks like staying. All sorts and conditions of gowns are 
made now barely touching the ground, and from this development not even 
the dinner dress is exempt. Perhaps I am prejudiced, but I must confess 
to a little regret at the prospect, and cannot imagine it receiving universal 
approval. No doubt the usual course will be followed of the few—may it 
be said the knowledgeable few?—having their clothes made exactly as suit 
them best, while the remainder pursue the newest vogue. 

Do you not think that as individuals we hardly encourage individuality 
enough? If we did, there would be a little respite from the many women 
to be seen turned out on exactly the same lines, even to a glove-button. 











A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Talking of glove-buttons reminds me naturally of gloves; what an 
important item of dress they are, and how necessary it is sufficient care 
and attention should be given to them. Many a beautiful frock has lost 
its effect through an rn ill-fitting or unsuitable pair of gloves. 
However, the visitor to Mr. J. S. Gregg, at 91, New Bond Street (1st floor), 
need fear no such contingency. 

It is almost impossible to over-estimate the excellence of Mr. Gregg’s 
gloves; like all good things, they vouch for themselves, as their possessors 
quickly discover. To this tempting establishment come a large and 
exclusive cliéntele, who confidently expect and receive complete satisfaction; 
and (therein is the marvel) that atareasonable price. Gloves of all descriptions 
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are at their very best here. The 
woman with an_ exceptionally 
small hand will be glad to know 
that all sizes are stocked, even 
down to 54. Coming to more 
exact details, a remarkably nice 
glove is made in real buckskin, 
two-button length, at 2/11 the 
pair, while those of chevrette 
suede, in all shades, bear the 
modest price of 3/6. 
Eminently — suitable _ for 
riding or driving is a beautiful 
white doeskin variety, which can 
be purchased for 3/11, and is 
exceedingly smart and distinc- 
tive. Mr. Gregg has brought 
the fabric glove (which under 
unfavourable circumstances can 
look so disastrous) to a fine art. 
It absolutely defies criticism 
when on the hand, so exactly 
does it resemble doeskin or 
-suede. The par- 
ticular pair I have 
in mind costs 2/11, 
and can be obtained 














ox in all colours, while 
after a visit to the 
blanchisseuse. At 

by these means still further negatived. 
I have been talking of individuality, haven’t I? Nobody studies this 


\ another recommen- 
dation is the fact 

\ that they can be 

\ trusted to retain 

{ \ We their freshness, even 

the enticing price of 

, 2/6 is a two-button 
couble-sewn pique glove, and though no further inducement to visit 91, 
New Bond Street, can be needed, it is gratifying to know gloves can be 
tried on before purchase. So the already minute possibility of a misfit is 
important question more than Miss Maud Barham, who gives each customer 
personal care and attention at 186, Regent Street. Gladys felt she must 
sketch the accompaning example of that enviable possession known as a 
djibbah. We both agreed it would be luxury to slip into it after a long 
and fatiguing day, thus combining comfort with elegance. It is made in 
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a restful shade of green 
silk, the bell sleeves hav- 
ing a dainty lining of old 
gold. Embroideries in 
shades of old gold and — 7. 
brown adorn the pointed SRA 

yoke of hand-woven ? x k 
cream silk, appearing = = ~ 

k = 


again under each arm. 4 
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We were shown a 
distinctive coat and skirt, 
the material having been 
hand-woven by the Can- 
terbury weavers. One 
side of the cross-over 
coat was longer than the 
other, and the facings and 
linings were of crépe de 
Chine in a dead leaf tint. 
It, too, carried some 
exquisite embroidery; lest 
you should think the 
extra care and time this 
hand - work involves 
makes Miss Barham 
expensive, we hasten to 
inform such is far from 
being the case. All who 
go to her will indeed find their visit an artistic pleasure 


FEMININITIES. 


Margaret paid us a flying visitation the other day. As usual, she 
complained she had no clothes, yet looked delightful. We were carried off 
in a whirlwind, and patiently watched her during a whole morning’s shop- 
ping. After a brief—a very brief—interval for luncheon, she asked us, 
with an air of much solemnity, whether we knew where to get the smartest 
morning hat in London for 25/-. On begging to be initiated, she 
hailed a taxi, and we found ourselves at Madame Bowditch, 11, Baker 
Street. 

You cannot imagine what delightful models are to be found there, one 
particular chapeau, in string-coloured Tegal, pleased me immensely. It 
was lightly swathed with royal blue velvet, which one caught glimpses of 
under a wreath of ivy leaves in two shades of green. At one side nestled 
two or three purple-tinted anemones. 

Another clever colour scheme is the hat depicted, in smoke-grey straw. 
It has an upper lining of pervenche blue, the trimming consisting of a 
giant clump of pink and blue Canterbury Bells. These are, of course, slightly 
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more expensive than the particular one honoured by Margaret’s praise; but 
about this we must tell you another time. 

At this season, when Courts and rumours of Courts are in the air, 
Gladys’ original sketch will have interest for you. She has designed it in 
pearl grey satin. The centre panel has a bold ornamentation of hand- 
embroidered water lilies, in tarnished gold thread. This note of gold is 
repeated on the drooping gold 
fringes, punctuated at intervals 
with crystal pendants. The left- 
hand side of the gown is cut up 
to show a cleverly contrived 
panel of pearl-grey lace, the 
design of which is outlined with 
the gold thread, while the train 
of the same diaphanous material 
receives consistency from _ its 
lining of old gold chiffon velvet. 
The heavily padded flower 
stalks supply the concluding 
touch of colour of delicate 
green. 

It was rather hackneyed of 
us, but a little while ago we 
lamented the complication of the 
modern wardrobe. As a rule, 
we pride ourselves on holding 
aloof from the parrot-cry of 
“the good old times,” etc., but 
there is no doubt that nowadays 
clothes are much more com- 
plicated. For instance, there are 
so many different kind of occa- 
sions which all demand their 
appropriate dressing. No! our 
grandmothers certainly did not 
have to provide racing, bridge, 
casino, and many other kinds of 
gowns. In a way, they are to 
be pitied, for the discriminating 
woman has a wide range for 
her talents, especially when she 
has to combine variety with 
economy. 

Many a woman defies comment when she has her best bib and tucker 
on, but when this is not the case, and she is caught unawares, the same 
cannot always be said. It is a hard word, but this is almost inexcusable 
when an attractive frock can be purchased so cheap. Nearly all of them 
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are made in one, so as to combat any untidy tendency. A delightful example 
of the kind of dress I mean is to be found at 1, Conduit Street. Here, on 
the second floor,‘is Madame Zara, who is exhibiting a useful, and at the 
same time smart, dress in wool crépe. Gladys’ sketch speaks for itself, but 
it is worthy of a word description as well. The short tunic skirt is decorated 
with hand-braided soutache, while the bodice has rolled scrolls of black 
satin each side of the adroitly pleated centre. These are held in place by 
stitched eyelet holes. This dress is made in all shades of cotton crépe for 
34 guineas; in cashmere, light cloths, and woollen crépes it is only a guinea 
more. 

I noticed some patterns of a striped silk fabric, and was told it is one 
of the innovations this year. In consistency it is something like a silk voile, 
and we were amazed to hear Madame Zara is prepared to make gowns in 
it from 3 guineas. 

That the three-quarter sleeve bids fair to become popular once more 
is the final “ Vanity ” this month. 


Hiku Pn “Meader. 


The Fashion Editress will be always glad to receive letters, and to give any 
advice or help required ; also names and addresses of shops where the desired 
articles can be most satisfactorily obtained. 





TRYJ.S. GREGG’S GLOVES 





2B TANDEM Pique Sewn Kid Gloves, inallcolours,2/6 §& 


Price List on application. All Gloves fitted previous to purchase. 


First Floor. QI, NEW BOND STREET, Ww. Tel.: 3242, Mayfair. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 


. 


Hostess, I am always pleased to be of any \s 
help I can, in your case I know of the very place 
you want, At Alans’ Tea Rooms, 263, Oxford 
Street, there is a nice room available for At 
Homes It is large, sunny and charmingly fur- 
nished, and can be hired at a moderate figure. 


C.T.G. (ToTNEs). I hope you will recognise GOWNS 
this from your initials, as you did not give a BL U . 
pseudonym. You cannot do better than get al lyour 
Motor Accessorics at Dunhill’s, 2, Conduit Street. OUSES. 
I wish yon luck with your new car, the tour you 
mapped out certainly sounds delightful. 
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By O.tver BartnsrRIDGE 


1 kissed her, and two roses red 
Over her white cheeks their crimson spread, 
As spreads the rosy light of dawn 


The snowy hills of winter on. 


And then i saw her soft blue eyes 
Begin to cloud as April skies: 
And so, to stop the threatened rain, 


I kissed her trembling lips again! 





BRISTOL AND CLIFTON 


By J. R. E. 


«7 HE precise date of the foundation of Bristol is, like that 

of many another ancient city’s, buried in the mist of 
vanished centuries, and while there are numerous 
legends as to its origin, there is no proof forthcoming 
that the site now occupied by the city ever formed a 
human habitation before the reign of the Saxon King, 
Ethelred the Unready (979-1016), two ot whose silver 
coins are extant testifying that they were coined by 
fElfwerd at ‘‘ Bric,’’ which has generally been 
assumed to be a contraction for Bristol. 

Bristol was a place of importance in the reign of Canute, and 
several of his coins bear the local mint mark. On the coming 
of the Normans, Bristol at once submitted to the new rulers, and repelled 
a fleet of fifty-two ships, which entered the Avon, under the three sons of 
King Harold. A formidable Castle and Walls were now built in defence 
of the town, but the Castle was soon replaced by a lofty keep, one of the 
finest then in England. Stephen was for a time a prisoner within its walls. 
Henry the Second, as a boy, was educated in Bristol, and, as a reward for 
their hospitality, he gave the citizens in 1172 Dublin City, which was after- 
wards in close commercial contact with Bristol, as many of the Irish Records 
show. King John was a constant visitor to Bristol for the purpose of hunt- 
ing in the Forest of Kingswood, and his torture of the Bristol Jew, by 
wrenching out his teeth, one by one, until he paid a ransom of 10,000 marks 
is an historical fact. John gave the burghers the first Charter of liberties, 
now extant. Eleanor of Brittany was a prisoner in the Castle for eighteen 
years, where she eventually died. 

At this period a stone bridge was built in place of the wooden one, the 
harbour was enlarged, and the town walls extended to afford room for the 
growing population. The base of the Tower of St. John’s is the only por- 
tion of this work still remaining, and is of much interest. 

In 1284 Edward I. held a Parliament in Bristol, and spent his Christmas 
in the Castle. Edward II. twice sought refuge in Bristol, whence, on the 
second occasion, he was conveyed by his enemies to Berkeley, where he was 
murdered. When Edward III. invaded France, Bristol sent twenty-four 
ships and 608 men in the royal expedition, being but one ship and forty-four 
men short of London’s contingent. In return, the King granted the borough 
a Charter, constituting it an independent county, with separate shire juris- 
diction, a privilege until then reserved for London alone. Richard II. paid 
a couple of visits to the city, while Henry VI., Edward IV., and Henry 
VII. were also among her royal visitors. Henry VIII. purposed a royal 
entry, but owing to the plague, which constantly ravaged its inhabitants, for 
many centuries, he gave up the idea, and the next Monarch was Queen 
Elizabeth, who made a “‘ progress ’’ in 1574, when she was accorded a great 
reception, as was likewise the Queen of James I., in 1613, who declared ‘‘ She 
never knew she was a queen until she came to Bristol.”’ 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the prosperity of the city 
seems to have waned; but the conquest of Jamaica and the growth of the 
American Colonies revived it considerably, until the revolt of the latter, 
when the trade of the Port declined by half, ruining many of the leading 
mercantile houses. 

There are many famous names connected with this chief City of the 
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West, both as their place 
of birth and residence, 
amongst them, those of 
Grocyn, Wraxall, Cottle, 
Sir T. Lawrence, T. L. 
Beddoes, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Pope, Edmund 
Burke, W. J. Miiller, the 
painter; Hannah More, 
Dr. Butler, of the 
Analogy; and last, but 
by no means least, that 
very great genius, Chat- 
terton, who, unapprecia- 
ted in his native city, 
where he was apprenticed 
to a solicitor, in whose 
house he lived, and where 
‘* he was obliged to sleep 
in the same room with 
the foot-boy, and take his 
meals with the servants,’”’ 
migrated to London, 
where, unable to earn a 
living, he finally died by 
his own hand, in sheer 
despair, at the age of 
eighteen years. 

Bristol has been 
justly called ‘‘ the City of 
Churches and Charities,’ 
for of the former there are 
over one hundred, while 
amongst the latter are 
some of the largest charitable institutions in the country, notably the Miller’s 
Orphanage, accommodating over 2000 children. It was started in 1835, by 
George Miiller, a Prussian by birth, who resolved ‘‘ never to ask for money 
from any human being,”’ and, in spite of this rule being strictly adhered to, 
over a million and a-half has already been subscribed for his institutions. 
Amongst the Churches, the most notable are: the Cathedral, originally the 
Church of the Monastery of St. Augustine, close to which is the Abbey 
Gateway, in a fine state of preservation, and a fine specimen of Romanesque 
architecture at its best, St. Mary Redcliff, described by Queen Elizabeth 
as ‘‘ the fairest and most famous Parish Church in E ngland.”’ 

The verger very kindly showed me the Muniment Room, over the north 
pore h, with its finely-arched portal, where still lie the ancient chests, in which 
it is supposed Chatterton found the so-called Rowley Poems. As a matter 
of fact, these chests were all force d open in 1727, by order of the Vestry, 
‘‘in the presence of an attorney,”’ all the keys having been lost, the writings 
and deeds immediately relating to the church were removed, and the manu- 
scripts left were deemed as of no value. These were taken away from time 
to time by Chatterton’s father, who was te acher of a free school. He used 
these manuscripts to cover the boys’ books, and other like purposes. The 
elder Chatterton dying, these papers fell into the hands of his widow, who 
used them for thread papers, patterns, &c. One day after the younger Chat- 
terton’s apprenticeship to Lambert, the solicitor, he was at home, and saw 
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one of these “ thread- 
papers,’’ and, noticing 
the uncommon characters 
and the old writing, he 
questioned his mother as 
to how she came by them. 
He took possession of 
what remained, amongst 
which he found the Row- 
ley and other MS. Chat- 
terton’s father was a sub- 
chanter of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, and had free access 
to the Muniment Room. 
Rowley, merchant, of 
Bristol, 1478, was the 
name Chatterton usurped 
in connection with his 
wonderful poems. 

There are very few 
remnants now left of 
Bristol’s early architec- 
ture. The last half-cen- 
tury has practically trans- 
formed the city. Here 
and there one finds a pic- 
turesque bit. The Old 
Dutch House, in High 
Street, was brought from 
Amsterdam in sections in 
the 17th century. The St. Peter’s Hospital. 

Red Lodge, built in 1854 

by Lady Byron, the 

widow of the Poet, and presented to Mary Carpenter, one of the originators 
of the Reformatory system for girls. The staircase, porch, and one of the 
rooms, are embellished with much artistic carving. 

Bristol and Clifton contain some fine modern buildings; the Museum 
and Art Gallery, the Fine Arts Academy, the Colston Hall, the Victoria 
Rooms, with fine Corinthian columns, and two huge Sphynx; the Guildhall, 
and the Council House, containing many paintings by Vandyck, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Kneller. Clifton, with its seven hundred 
acres of downs, sweeping across a broad expanse of country, has exceptional 
educational advantages, having recently formed its new University. Univer- 
sity College, since its opening in 1876, has held a foremost position in the 
educational world ; the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, fully equipped 
with laboratories, engineering, and other workshops, drawing schools, and 
everything needful for thorough education in Technical Science and Art; the 
Grammar School, and the Congregational College. The new University 
embraces the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, Science, and Engineering, and has 
a large and competent staff of lecturers and professors. The wills of Mr. 
Henry Overton, and members of his family, contributed £160,000 towards 
the completion of the scheme. 

Clifton College, though not yet half-a-century old, is now one of the 
great public schools of England, and was granted its charter in 1877. _ Its 
success is greatly due to the very able guidance of Dr. Percival, now Bishop 


of Hereford, in its early days, when it gradually rose from sixty to over six 
b 
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St. Stephen’s Church. 
Showing Old Somerset Tower. 





hundred boys. The list of 
honours gained by its students 
is a long one. The buildings 
are very fine, notably the 
Guthric Memorial Chapel, a 
gem of modern decoration. 

Badminton House School 
for Girls occupies the position 
which Clifton College holds 
for boys in the West of Eng- 
land. It is, indeed, one of the 
best conducted private schools 
in the country. It owes its 
name to the fact that the pre- 
sent Duke of Beaufort, when 
Marquis of Worcester, as a 
very little boy, spent some 
time in it, as a pupil of a 
clergyman who had a small 
and private school. Ever since 
that time it has been occupied 
by a ladies’ school of high 
order, and so great has been 
its success during the past six- 
teen years, under the present 
Principal, Miss Burtlett, that 
five houses have become neces- 
sary, the latest addition being 
one used as a Preparatory 
School and mistresses’ resi- 
dence. There are over one 
hundred pupils, fifty of whom 
are resident, and old Badmin- 
tonians are to be found all over 
the world, many married to 
officials carrying on the work 
of the Empire in various quar- 
ters of the globe. Nor among 
her dilettanti has Badminton 
House overlooked the claims 
of literature, and on her réle 
is a novelist, who at the age of 
twenty-five has delighted the 
readers of  ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’’ with her short 
stories, promising a future for 
which literature may yet be 
indebted to the school. 

I discovered that the sys- 


tem of small classes is adopted, so that each pupil may secure individual treat- 
ment from the teacher, thus affording equal opportunities to all. Badminton 
House is comprised of large, airy class-rooms, sitting-rooms, a good studio, 
an up-to-date cookery school, a completely fitted gymnasium, and fine, light 


dormitories. 


These, with a well-appointed sanatorium, beautiful tennis 


courts, and hockey ground, form a complete and suitable educational institu- 
tion of the highest class, The large staff of resident mistresses consists en- 
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tirely of University women, and are trained teachers, and the girls are pre- 
pared for Cambridge, London, and Bristol Matriculation, and the music 
examinations of the Associated Board. 

Bristol is certainly remarkable for the number of different industries 
carried on in numerous well-equipped factories, and consequently the city 
seldom suffers from a great depression in trade. However, I think it must 
be admitted that its manufacturers would benefit by being a little more 
enterprising. For five hundred years, prior to the beginning of the XIXth 
century, it was recognised as the Second Port in England; but its lack of 
enterprise and supiness during the greater part of the century let her 
younger rivals out-distance her in the matter of maritime supremacy. The 
iast quarter of a century, however, she has awoken from her lethargy, and 
the building of the magnificent Avonmouth and City Docks, at an expendi- 
ture of over six millions sterling, has placed her in the front row amongst 
the Ports of the Kingdom. The Royal Edward Dock, opened by His 
Majesty the King in July, 1908, is the latest acquisition, with a water area of 
thirty acres, and is capable of affording accommodation to the largest vessels 
afloat. In all, the Docks provide a total area of 144 acres. With a little 
push and go, Bristol should now regain her former position. Her popula- 
tion has rapidly increased from 123,000 in 1841 to some 370,000 to-day. 
Included in her numerous industries are large tobacco, chocolate, engineer- 
ing, and other factories, and there are numbers of good business firms. 





Bae! Amongst the business houses of Bristol, there is none 
more enterprising and pushing than that of Messrs. C. 
S. Bailey, Limited, of Victoria Street, who are ever on 
the alert to secure a good commercial article, which is of 
general use, and a likely requirement of the public. 
Their premises in Victoria Street, are a veritable empo- 
rium for the country people in the West of England. 
But their ‘‘ Ideal ’’ Fence, of Canadian make, has now 
brought them in touch with large and small estates in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and this fence is one of 
the strongest and neatest types it is possible to conceive. 
The straining is of more than passing interest, it being 

* possible to strain half a mile absolutely rigid and per- 

| manent in one process, occupying less than half an hour. 
The Bristol Corporation have fixed a supply of fence in 
several Public Parks, and it torms as effective a boun- 

dary fence for cattle, or any 
other purpose, as could be 
found anywhere. Mr. Mau- 
rice Green, the courteous 
secretary of the company, 
drove me over to one of the 
public Parks to give me an 
ocular demonstration of its 
qualities. The fence, which 
ran the whole length of one 
side of the Park, had had 
considerable rough usage, 

ST. MARY REDCLIFFE CHURCH. but was as perfect to all 

intents and purposes as the 
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day it was erected. In fact, we jumped on it and stood on it, giving it the 
full benefit of our combined weights, without in the slightest degree damag- 
ing it, or disturbing it, each bar being securely held in place by means of an 
interlock of outstanding ingenuity. Moreover, it enjoys the great advantage 
of economy, both as to price and cost of erection, requiring but ordinary 
wooden stakes, and no accessories, and lasting longer than iron. Indeed, by 
name and by nature it is an “‘ ideal ’’ fence. 

Messrs. Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Limited, are one of the leading firms, 
not only in Bristol, but throughout the West of England and the Midlands 
generally, and they have been noted for many years past for their enter- 
prise and foresight. 

This firm was one of the first houses to appreciate the advantage of 
importing flour from the great Canadian, American, and Hungarian mills, 
for many of which Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Limited, now act as agents. 
They are also well known for their celebrated ‘‘ Snowdrift’’ S.R. Flour, 
and for many other well-known proprietary goods; but of all their speciali- 
ties, perhaps Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Limited, are to be congratulated most 
upon their poultry foods, which are now regarded as indispensable in the 
farm and large country house. Poultry and eggs are exceedingly profitable, 
being staple foods of the country, and if a little more attention were paid to 
them, it would considerably minimise the necessity of such huge importations 
from abroad. 

Poultry are not difficult to rear if they are given suitable food, contain- 
ing sufficient nutriment to withstand our climate; and this has been accom- 
plished by this well-known firm. After numerous exhaustive experiments, 
they have devised a range of foods, composed of the most nutritious and effec- 
tive ingredients, and manufactured from the purest materials, all skilfully 
blended and adapted to every class of bird, from the weakling to the strong, 
in every stage of its development. 

One excellent feature of Messrs. Chamberlain, Pole & Co.’s ‘* Rapid 
Growth ’’ Poultry and Chick Foods is their speedy effects, strengthening the 
birds soon after consumption, and while they are invaluable to the poultry- 
farmer, they are equally beneficial to all who rear fowl, be it in the farm-yard, 
or the large country mansion, or the smallest cottage, for being reasonable 
in price they are within the reach of all. 

Another great patent food of which Bristol can boast is Messrs. H. N. 
Battigate & Co.’s ‘‘ Gleba Feed ’’ for cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs. It is 
unique, and manufactured only by the patentees, as the mixing of the nume- 
rous ingredients is protected and proprietary. It is excellent for hunters, and 
used in many of the stables in the large country houses, and it is supplied 
to cavalry regiments abroad, for their horses in the different climates require 
the most nutritious feeding, and this food is a conditioning and wholesome 
tonic. Although it is in no way a medicine, but a food pure and simple, 
and given in place of other food, its continued use acts in a very minor degree 
medicinally, or, rather, it obviates the necessity of physicking the animal. 
Messrs. Bathgate have numberless testimonials from noblemen and country 
gentlemen throughout the. United Kingdom, and they export largely to the 
West Indies, the Colonies, and, in fact, all over the world; while they do a 
large business with Denmark, where the dairy-farmers use ‘‘ Gleba Feed,”’ 
which in itself is a stirling testimony of its worth and efficacy. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Coates & Co., of Ashley Road, Bristol, for 
their photographs, reproduced in this article. Space alone prevents us from 
using some of their exceptionally fine views of interiors. 
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HIS DAUGHTER SCREAMED—NOT 





